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Both salesmen and deal- 
ers should be equipped 
with loose-leaf catalogs. 
Doing this teams-up the 
twovitalselling elements 
that make for profitable, 
successful business. 


Missing trains and miss- 
ing orders are alike in 
this respect—not being 
on the job at the right 
time. Yet missing orders 
isn’t always the sales- 
man’s fault. His work 
should be supplemented 


by a loose-leaf catalog. You can find out all 


about the loose-leaf sys- 
tem of cataloging for the 
request. Our experience 
in developing such sys- 
tems for hundreds of 
representative users 
should prove helpful to 
you. We do not print 
catalogs so you are not 
obligated in asking for 
our suggestions. 


It sells the dealer when 
the salesman isn’t 
around. With its help, 
the dealer knows all 
about new items that 
come through, and is 
positive of quoting cor- 
rect prices. It furnishes 
information that closes 
orders on the spot, sells 
goods that wouldn’t be 
sold otherwise, broadens 
out business, and causes 
a steady flow of dealer 
mail-orders. 
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SPEED! Adventure: on silver wings outraces 
the sun. The whirring blades of commerce anni- 
hilate time and distance. Swift couriers of every 
modern enterprise follow the wind-roads to the 
ends of the earth. And the song that sings on 
wing and strut and aileron is speed—speed— 
speed—the motif of the new age, the tempo of 
the new world symphony. 


oun. 


For the swift transaction of every news and 
business enterprise The Chicago Daily News 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


has purchased and placed at the disposal of its 
various departments a modern airplane. 


Shirley J. Short, named by the International 
League of Aviators as the airman rendering 
the world’s most valuable service in 1926, win- 
ner of the world-famous Harmon trophy, has 
been engaged as staff pilot. 


Plane and pilot, augmenting the communication 
facilities of The Daily News, will assist in fur- 
ther developing that efficiency and dispatch in 
the collection and dissemination of the news 
which has always been typical of 


Chicago’s Home Newspaper 
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Increase Your 
Mail Sales! 


This complete handbook on Mail 
Order Selling tells how. Written by 
Ralph K. Wadsworth, mail order 
specialist of broad experience, for- 
merly with Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Presents best practices of leading firms 


selling by mail—both wholesale and 
retail. Enables you to determine if 
your products are susceptible to mail 
order selling and how to lay plans 
for successful results. 


Tells in a Practical Way 


Cost of mail sales on various prod- 
ucts; what art media to use; how to 
choose mail order media; how to put 
punch into illustrations; when to 
mail; how to secure profitable mailing 
lists; how to lay out the line with 
regard to demand and competition; 
basic appeals in mail selling; life of 
the catalog; best states for mail order 
work; how to organize a department; 
how to price goods to secure most 
sales; when color is profitable; how 
to build a sales-producing catalog; 
what gross profit in both wholesale 
and retail selling should be; how to 
increase turnover; should orders or 
inquiries be solicited ; how many kinds 
of merchandise customers will buy 
from you by mail; how to write 
successful mail order copy; what is 
the most profitable selling plan; when 
the installment plan is advantageous ; 
what is the best way to dispose of 
broken lots; when costs should govern 
pricing; etc. 


The Dartnell Corporation 
New YorkK CHICAGO _ Toronto 


CLIP THIS AND EXAMINE AT 
OUR EXPENSE 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


NN case lessee esatecncetecl 


requested) 


Please send for examination, at your ex- 
pense, the Handbook on Mail Order Selling. 
I will either pass your invoice for $38.75 
promptly or return the book for full credit. 
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This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 


The fourth article of a series on color 
in selling appears on page 389. This one 
deals with the effective use of a second 
color in industrial and business paper 
advertising. 


Does the advertising suffer when the 
higher-ups meddle with it too much? Mac 
Harlan says that it does, and he offers 
plenty of evidence that he’s right. Page 
369. 


The Armstrong Cork Company, J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Company, and 
other concerns tell why they keep on ad- 
vertising year after year. Page 373. 


GENERAL 

Pursuant to the discussion started by 
Charles Austin Bates as to the proper way 
for a shoe manufacturer to spend $25,000 
for advertising, we print in this issue a 
letter from the sales promotion manager 
of the Lape & Adler Company of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. This concern actually spent 
$25,000 last year, and has 909 new ac- 
counts to show for it. H. D. Erk tells how 
they divided the appropriation. Page 374. 


James H. McGraw, president of the 
McGraw-Hill Company of New York, 
wins the Harvard Award medal for out- 
standing contributions to advertising. Page 
evar 


Bruce Crowell tells how the Master Lock 
Company of Milwaukee broke a record in 
the hardware business by selling a carload 
of padlocks in New York City. The com- 
pany also organized, about this shipment, 
an elaborate municipal publicity scheme. 
“Ten Green Salesmen Mop Up, and New 
York is Safe for Orange Juice.” Page 371. 


A year ago SALES MANAGEMENT sug- 
gested that some aggressive automobile 
concern place less pressure on developing 
more and more sales, and devote a portion 
of its advertising to the cause of making 
driving safer and more convenient, and 
improving traffic conditions. Westing- 
house and Continental Baking are now 
developing phases of such a campaign. 
Page 381. 


NEws 

A report of the recent National Whole- 
sale Conference held in Washington, D. C. 
February 14 and 15, will be found on 
page 403. Representatives from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, the 
Department of Commerce, and fifty-two 
wholesalers from as many different lines 
of business, attended. 


PERSONALITY ARTICLES 
Forrest Crissey continues his series of 
pen sketches of men who reached business 
leadership by coming up through the sales 
department. In this issue he writes about 
Joseph Rogers, president of The Addresso- 
graph Company. Page 365. 


SALES LITERATURE 
Since dealers cannot afford to carry 
much variety in expensive items like sil- 
verware, the International Silver Company 
supplies them with a catalog that helps 
them solve the turnover problem. A de- 
scription of this catalog, and facts about 

its use are given on page 377. 


SALES POLIcy 

The Clay Equipment Corporation of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, is meeting mail order 
competition with well planned sales litera- 
ture. Catalogs sent out under the dealer’s 
name, illustrating and pricing the com- 
plete Clay line, are going far toward keep- 
ing business at home for this concern. 
Details of the plan are given in an article 
on page 367. 


Eugene Whitmore tells how two south- 
ern companies built up a market for their 
products by developing a sales appeal 
around some sharp and unusual angle of 
the goods. “Breaking Down a Sales Prob- 
lem into Workable Units.” Page 394. 


SALESMANSHIP 


Ray S. Fox, an automobile salesman of 
Oakland, California, tells why he has stuck 
to one selling job for sixteen vears. Page 
595; 


How the Gilman Fanfold Corporation, 
Ltd., of Niagara Falls, worked out a suc- 
cessful Hundred Point Club for salesmen 
is explained in an article on page 399. 


Twenty sales managers contribute to the 
leading article in this issue, telling how 
their salesmen sell the prospect who says 
he is “too busy.” Page 361. 


SALESMEN’S AUTOMOBILES 


A recent investigation conducted by 
Dartnell discloses a growing tendency to- 
ward company ownership of salesmen’s 
cars. Page 385. 


SALESMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Clinton A. Down is an account executive 
of the E. P. Remington Advertising 
Agency. He offers a suggestion for paying 
salesmen in exact proportion to what they 
accomplish, whether they are actually clos- 
ing orders or doing various types of mis- 
sionary wrok.. This plan puts a premium 
on the quality sale, and thus provides an 
important means of control for the sales 
executive in charge. Page 363. 
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New Rate 


Ruling 
Lowers Freight Costs 


from SPARTANBURG to 
206 Southeastern Points 


WASHINGTON 


HE new mileage basis ruling of the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission, effective 
January 15th, again emphasized Spartanburg 
County as the place for your plant or branch 
warehouse. 

Now, the average freight rate from Spar- 
tanburg to 206 representative industrial and 
distributing centers in the Southeast is lower 
than from any other point. Rates to and 
from middle west and western points are 
lower than from any other point in Piedmont 
Carolinas, 


An Ideal Distributing Point 


What more ideal point for your plant or 
branch warehouse than in the heart of the 
great industrial Southeast with 13,000,000 
consumers close at hand, and at the rail 
center which can put your goods into quick 
distribution at minimum freight costs? 


Note 
Spartanburg 
Advantages 
below and 
send for 
Survey 


TRANSPORTATION: Two trunk lines tothe Mid- 
dle West—two to the Atlantic Coast—on the main 
line of the Southern Railroad from New York to New 
Orleans. 

TRAVELING: Thirty-three passenger trains in and 
out of the city every twenty-four hours. A network of 
bus lines covering the state. Large, modern hotels 
everywhere. 


AIR MAIL: Regular stop on U. S. Postal Air Mail 
Route, six hours to New York. 

PRESTIGE: A progressive, well-known city—at 
present used as a Southern Distributing Center by 
more than a score of national manufacturers. 


GET THE COMPLETE STORY 


Write today for the Spartanburg Industrial Survey 
Report. And after you review it, we will compile, 
without cost or obligation to you, a confidential sur- 
vey of the sales opportunities for your particular 
product in the Spartanburg area. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
1300 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, S.C. 


mB 
general manager of Pleville Parfeumeur, 
a subsidiary of Frederick Stearns & Com- 
pany of Detroit, with offices in Dallas, 


TUFFLY was recently appointed 


Texas. Mr. Tuffy was formerly divi- 
sional sales manager for the Stearns com- 
pany with headquarters in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


PuiLip CLARKSON Pack, president of the 
advertising agency bearing his name at 
Ann Arbor and Detroit, Michigan, has 
joined the Turner-Wagener Company, 
Chicago advertising agency, as vice presi- 
dent and a member of the board of di- 
rectors. 


H. C. TirFAny has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of advertising and sales pro- 
motion at Durant Motors, Inc., with head- 
quarters at Elizabeth, New Jersey, the 
home office of the company. 


GEORGE W. CUSHING, formerly Detroit 
manager for the American Press Associa- 
tion, has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of the Graham-Paige Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit. 


C. B. LIVINGSTON is now in charge of the 
copy and plan department of Robinson, 
Lightfoot & Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. He was at one time 
with the George Batten 
later served as an account executive for 
Frank Seaman, Incorporated. 


Recent appointments made by Preferred 
Oil Burners, Inc., Peoria, Illinois, are as 
follows: R. L. SruTzMAN, formerly dis- 
trict representative for Williams Oil-O- 
Matic Heating Corporation, has been made 
southeastern division manager with head- 
quarters at Atlanta; J. G. Dierkes, for- 
merly with Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ 
Securities Company, is now manager of 
the Chicago division; W. A. MATHESON, 
recently with Power Plant Engineering 
Company of Seattle, has been made assis- 
tant sales manager, and F. E. HEIGHWAy, 
recently advertising manager of the Lin- 
coln Refining Company, is now assistant 
advertising manager. 


CHARLES E, STONE, since 1924 vice presi- 
dent of the Interstate Drop Forge Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has been elected presi- 
dent, succeeding C. R. MEssINGER who is 
a member of the board of directors and 
president of the Chain Belt Company. 
LAMAR S. PEREGOY succeeds Mr. Stone as 
vice president. Prior to 1924, Mr. Stone 
was associated with the Chain Belt Com- 
pany as purchasing agent, and later as 
assistant to the president. 


Company and. 


BENNETT CHAPPLE, for nine years direc- 
tor of publicity for The American Rolling 
Mill Company has been elected vice presi- 
dent and will continue in charge of pub- 
licity and advertising activities. Mr. Chap- 
ple is a past president of The Industrial 
Advertisers’ Association and a member of 
the advisory commission of the Interna- 
tional Advertising Clubs. 


OLIvER M. ByERLy, who has operated an 
advertising agency in Cleveland since 
1923 under his own name, has incorpo- 
rated the business under the name of Oli- 
ver M. Byerly, Inc., with himself as 
president, OLIVER C. SHIRAS as vice presi- 
dent and A. M. BYERLy, secretary-treas- 
urer. There will be no change in man- 
agement, policy or personnel. 


Preston K. BAscock has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of The Christian Science 
Monitor’s Boston office. For the past vear 
and a half he has been on the staff of the 
Boston Post, previous to which he was with 
the Eastern Advertising Agency and the 
Julius Matthews Special Agency. 


LorIMER DUNLEvyY has resigned as sales 
manager of the Climax Engineering Com- 
pany, Clinton, Iowa, effective March 15, 
to become general sales manager for the 
O. E. Szekely Company of Holland, Mich- 
igan, maker of commercial airplane en- 
gines. 


A. D. Miter, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Missouri division of the 
Pierce Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis, 
has been appointed to succeed H. S. Tur- 
NER as manager of this division. Mr. 
Turner has been promoted to assistant 
general sales manager of the entire cor- 
poration. 


Russet. D. Barnes, formerly general 
manager of the A. B. C. Oil Burner Sales 
Corporation, is now Chicago branch man- 
ager of the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heat- 
ing Corporation, Bloomington, Illinois. 


BLAISDELL GATES, formerly advertising 
manager, has been promoted to sales man- 
ager of the Nachman Spring-Filled Com- 
pany, Chicago, although he retains charge 
of the advertising. Mr. Gates came to the 
Nachman company two years ago from the 
Beloit Daily News, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


J. L. SurLiinc, formerly secretary-treas- 
urer of the Lammers Shilling Company, 
offset lithographers, has been appointed 
general manager of the Rayner Litho- 
graphing Company of Chicago. 
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NUMBER F'IvE 


Twenty Plans for Getting in to See 
the Buyer Who Is “Too Busy” 


66 O, MR. EDWARDS 
doesn’t want to see 
you. He’s too busy, 
for one thing, and 

besides, the line of paper boxes we 

handle is perfectly satisfactory. 

We're full up anyway.” 

This crisp ultimatum was de- 
livered by a man who weighed 250 
pounds, who stood six feet and 
two inches in height and who was 
stationed just outside the pur- 
chasing agent’s office as a sort of 
“buffer.” It convinced the 140- 
pound salesman to whom it was 
addressed that there was no par- 
ticular point of lingering longer. 
He went back to his hotel. 


Plotting An Entree 


HE scene took place several © 


years ago at the plant of a 
Stationery company in Kansas 
City. The salesman was F. A. 
Dale, now sales promotion man- 
ager of the Milwaukee Corrugat- 
ing Company, who had traveled 
to Kansas City expressly for the 
purpose of selling this company 
his brand of paper boxes. 

There had been an unmistak- 
able air of finality about the re- 
mark of the purchasing agent’s 
assistant. In that first encounter 
with the salesman the honors 
were all his. But back in his hotel 
room the salesman determined 
not to let them remain that way 
very long. 


By Joun L. Scorr 


While in the office he had no- 
ticed that the buyer’s door was 
open most of the time. He thought 
that if he could win the attention 
of the “buffer” for a minute or 
two, the buyer might overhear 
what was said and through curi- 
osity come out and see what it 
was about. Mr. Dale, consequent- 
ly, hit upon the plan of using some 
sort of an interesting novelty to 
throw both the buyer and his as- 
sistant off their guards. 


The Plan Works 


HE next morning he again 
presented himself at the office 
promptly at eight-thirty. He had 
with him a sample of a new type 
of box which could be folded to- 
gether at the ends and which, 
when so folded, automatically 
locked itself, requiring no string 
or wrapping. As he approached 
the “buffer” he was just in the 
act of tucking the tongue of the 
box into its receptacle. His open- 
ing words were, “Isn’t this a 
dandy new box? It’s one of our 
patents. Locks itself— doesn’t 
need any string or wrapping what- 
ever. We’re selling a lot of them.” 
As the salesman spoke rather 
loudly, the purchasing agent, as 
he expected, overheard the con- 
versation and appeared in the 
doorway. Growing more inter- 
ested, he came out of his office 
and instinctively reached for the 
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box so that he might take it in 
his hands and examine it. In the 
act of doing it he forgot all about 
telling the salesman that he didn’t 
want any boxes. 

The whole thing was done so 
naturally that it worked. Mr. 
Dale’s original small order for 
this particular type of box was 
merely the forerunner to large or- 
ders for other kinds of boxes. 

“It is my firm belief that some 
little novelty or interesting sam- 
ple for a salesman to exhibit will, 
in many cases, not only disarm 
the defensive tactics of the buyer 
but will even gain the desired re- 
ception,” stated Mr. Dale recently 
in commenting on this particular 
sale. “Furthermore, I think that 
teaching salesmen to use homely 
illustrations and to talk in pic- 
tures, even though they are purely 
imaginary, really does help them 
get over the first rough places in 
selling.” 


Salesmen’s Ingenuity 


HE problem of getting in to 

see the prospects who send 
out word they’re “too busy” is 
one that most salesmen meet 
every day of their lives. And it 
has become almost an axiom of 
selling that the most successful 
salesmen are the ones who have 
devised the most effective meth- 
ods of winning interviews with 
this type of prospect. 
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Some of them use “stunts” to 
gain an entrance even after they 
have been flashed the busy sig- 
nal; others have worked out their 
approaches in such a way that 
they forestall the objection be- 
fore it is advanced; still others 
avoid the difficulty by systems of 
arranging appointments which 
prevent the possibility of such an 
excuse. But whatever the plan, 
the importance of getting in tc 
see the prospect with the least 
waste of time is a vital factor in 
sales work. 

J. KE. Laatzen, general sales 
manager of the Duz Company, 
Inc., tells of an interesting experi- 
ence related to him not long ago 
by an advertising man, who had 
tried on many occasions to see an 
executive in a big concern but 
who had always been told by his 
secretary that he was either in 
conference or too busy. On his 
last call the executive’s excuse, re- 
peated verbatim by his secretary, 
was that he just didn’t want to 
see his caller. 

“T know that Mr. Jones doesn’t 
want to see me,” replied the ad- 
vertising man in a loud voice. “If 
he did, he would probably have 
come over to my office. It is I 
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who want to see him.” His words 
evidently carried through the 
transom to Mr. Jones, as it was 
intended they should do, for he 
immediately burst out of his of- 
fice to discover who this fresh 
party was. 

“At any rate, the advertising 
man got his interview, eventually 
obtained the company’s account 
and tells me that he is now con- 
sulted in practically everything 
they do in an advertising way,” 
concluded Mr. Laatzen. 

Mr. Laatzen himself, through 
his twenty years of selling, used a 
simple method of his own which, 
he says, proved successful in at 
least half the cases where he was 
told that his prospect was too 
busy to see him. He merely came 
right back at the busy buyer by 
asking him to make an appoint- 
ment later in the day. Where the 
buyer was just stalling anyway, 
this procedure usually resulted in 
immediate attention. 


Another Successful Plan 


Russell G. McBride, Des 
Moines, general agent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, states that some of his 
salesmen follow the girl right in 
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as she carries their message to 
the prospect. Others tell the girl 
in the front office that their busi- 
ness is urgent and personal and 
that they can explain their mis- 
sion only to the prospect in per- 
son which, by arousing his curi- 
osity, usually results in a prompt 
reception. A third group of his 
salesmen use the chain method of 
obtaining interviews, having ap- 
pointments made for them 
through clients who introduce 
them to their friends by letter or 
telephone call. 

The 125 saleswomen who sell the 
ladies’ undergarments of Charis 
of Brooklyn direct to housewives 
are trained to eliminate the prob- 
ability of being placed on the de- 
fensive at the very beginning of 
their calls. ‘““They must know the 
names of their prospects before 
they call upon them, so that they 
may ask for a specific individual 
in a positive and determined man- 
ner,’ declares Joseph Jacobson, 
sales manager of the company. 

When asked their business they 
tell their questioners that “T beg 
your pardon, but my business is 
with Mrs. Smith,” and when 
told that they are addressing 

(Continued on page 426) 


Even the prospect who is too busy—or the man who only thinks he is—is vulnerable to good selling ideas. 
Twenty sales managers contributing to this article explain methods used successfully by their men in winning 
the attention of this type of buyer. 


S 
D Should salesmen be paid according to what they accom- 
‘ plish in all branches of their selling work, rather than on 
d the basis of a dollars and cents quota? Here is a plan 
7 which will give a man a real incentive to try harder. 
q 
yt 
‘ e e 
A Compensation Plan that Gives 
Nh 
vos e e e | 
Tr 
Consideration to Quality Sales 

1e 
1S 
‘ By Ciinton A. Down 
es 
of S MEN in my posi- 
1e tion mingle with 
re employers of sales- 
eV men, we invariably 
al find the executive brow 
n- furrowed over the choice 
n, between straight salaries 

versus commissions versus 
ey drawing accounts, etc., sep- 
eg arately or in combination. 
is We find that “form of pay” 
en holds the center of the 
ng stage when in reality it 

makes little difference what 

form pay takes as long as it 

meets the approval and 
g needs of the salesman. 
‘ Pay is earned or it isn’t 
e —and that is determined 

by percentages. A certain 

percentage of sales expense 
: is available for salesman’s 
‘ pay. If the amount paid is 

within that percentage, why 


worry about form? Why 


“When a salesman can be sure he is permanently building for himself in a 
manner that will be recognized, there is reason for him to plug. There is 
reason for him to disregard other attractive selling opportunities. There is a 


not make form optional? 
There is something back of 


pay that is far more impor- 

tant than form. “The way 

that pay is released has little 
importance compared with what it 
is for.” 

Right here we have the back- 
ground for the greatest weakness 
in the scheme of sales compensa- 
tion. We repeat “The way that 
pay is released has little impor- 
tance compared with what it is 
for.” We'll agree that pay given 
salesmen is basically for orders, 
for business. There is no disput- 
ing that fact. At the same time, 
we cannot ignore the many and 
various ways of producing those 
orders. We cannot profitably for- 
get that salesmen are often ex- 
pected and forced to do mission- 
ary work without direct return; 
to enter contests that detract from 
dollars and cents quota; to change 


selfish reason for him to stick and produce as the office directs.” 


territory after profitably building 
a steadily increasing volume. 

We see no argument against 
the right of the sales director to 
divert effort as the need arises. 
Business could not be built other- 
wise. On the other hand, we see 
a decided argument for a scheme 
of pay that will keep such sales 
direction from becoming careless 
and make it many times more 
effective. We see the need of 
paying salesmen for what good 
business requires them to do 
rather than on a dollar and cents 
quota basis. 

Assuming that the dollar and 
cents quota basis is wrong, our 
next problem is on the basis that 
it is right. In approaching this 
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problem, let us be mindful of the 
salesman’s point of view in addi- 
tion to that of the employer. Sales- 
men are human. Hope is prob- 
ably the greatest selling incentive. 
Hope for an order, of course. 
But beyond that hope for a 
future that will compensate for 
strenuous, whole-hearted effort 
at present. 

When a salesman can be sure 
that he is permanently building 
for himself in a manner that will 
be recognized, there is reason for 
him to plug. There is reason for 
him to disregard other attractive 
selling opportunities. There is a 
selfish reason for him to stick and 
produce as the office directs. 

(Continued on page 428) 


Family misfortunes swept Joseph Rogers into his first job doing odd tasks 
about a bicycle shop at $2.50 a week. When he found out that salesmen who 
sold bicycles received a six dollar commission on each wheel, he began a 
career as a salesman which later led him to several important executive posts 
in American and Canadian business. In 1927 he became president of the 
Addressograph Company of Chicago, a concern whose sales volume in that 
year exceeded eight million dollars. “Sales are the breath of life to business 


’ 


and the salesmen are its lungs,” says Mr. Rogers, whose hobby has always 
been, and still is, the problems surrounding the human side of salesmanship. 
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Joe Rogers—Salesman 
of Salesmanship 


BOUT the time when the 
bicycle “scorcher” became 
the popular symbol of 
the “speed demon” and a 

plodding world was thrown into 
consternation as to physical and 
moral perils to civilization from 
the new passion for pedaling, a 
boy of seventeen sought and found 
a job in the shop of the Kalama- 
zoo Cycle Company. 

It paid $2.50 a week, but this 
fact was not allowed to chill his 
satisfaction in securing it. He 
needed it, for his father, a banker 
in Barrie, Ontario, had been wiped 
out financially, by the panic of 
1893 and had come to the states 
to make a fresh start. Also “Joe” 
Rogers liked shops and the at- 
mosphere of business. Under the 
circumstances the $2.50 didn’t 
look altogether insignificant to 
him. Just then the field for bicycle 
accessories had come into the 
vision of his employers and they 
began to make a_parcel-carrier 
attachment consisting of a _ rec- 
tangular wire frame, hung with a 
net of cord, attached to the handle 
bars of the bicycle. Joe’s first job 
was that of threading the wire 
frame into the border-loops of the 
net. 


The Debut of a Salesman 


OON this operation grew mo- 

notonous and he began to think 
about something more interesting 
to do, particularly something more 
profitable. As the “banker’s boy,” 
back in Barrie, he had never tried 
to sell anything because that had 
not been necessary. Now every- 
thing was different. His first move 
was to learn from “the boss” that 
each bicycle sold at retail for the 
company brought a commission of 
about $6.00 to the salesman. If he 
could get the chance to sell out- 
side of shop hours he might earn 
more in a single evening than he 
received for a month’s work in 
the shop, Finally he summoned 
sufficient courage to propose the 


Subject to the manager who 
answered: 


By FORREST CRISSEY 


“Sure, go to it, boy. I'll see that 
you get the regular commission. 
What does the firm care who sells 
*em—so long as somebody does?” 

The next day he brought a 
neighbor boy to the shop, showed 
him the “Meteor” model and made 
a cash sale. For a little while 
longer he stuck to stringing nets, 
but at about his fourth sale he 
decided to put in the time that he 
had been devoting to shop work 
to “working up” sales. His boss 
said : 

“Good idea, boy, Anybody can 
do the simple shop work—but not 
everyone can sell!”’a remark which 
left a lasting impression. 

While Joe did not immediately 
glut the Kalamazoo market with 
wheels, he did make some of the 
adult salesmen look sharply, if 


income was often as high as $45.00 
and he was no longer regarded as 
an interloper in the salesrooms— 
afraid to bring a customer there 
for fear that the sale would be 
taken away from him by a veteran. 

Then, in 1898, came a promo- 
tion. The Gould Bicycle Com- 
pany of Canada offered him a 
position as salesman. In this capa- 
city he began to strike his real 
pace and realize that there was 
more to salesmanship than locat- 
ing individual prospects and work- 
ing on them until they either 
surrendered or called a halt. The 
thing to do, he concluded, was to 
create a special interest in bicycle 
riding beyond that of pleasure 
and utility. In the sport of bicycle 
racing he saw a ready opportunity 
to stimulate sales. Therefore, in 


The next article in the series of personality sketches 
by Mr. Crissey on men who reached business leader- 
ship through the sales department, will tell the in- 
teresting story of the man who joined the Universal 
Portland Cement Company as one of its only two 
salesmen—when sales were only $500,000 a year. 
This man—Benjamin J. Affleck—climbed rung by 
rung to the presidency of this concern, and under his 
leadership sales in 1927 amounted to more than 
$40,000,000. This article will appear in April 14 issue. 


not sourly, at him. And at home 
he was regarded with a respect 
which elevated him to the dignity 
of manhood at a time when it was 
fashionable for boys to remain 
boys until they reached their legal 
majority. He haunted the shops 
and factories of Kalamazoo at the 
noon hour and demonstrated his 
favorite models as long as there 
was a spectator in sight. Later he 
followed his prospects home at 
night and continued the barrage. 

As a result, before his first year 
of selling was over, his monthly 
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1899, he helped organize racing 
teams and was himself an indus- 
trious performer on the pedals, 
although far from a star. As he 
puts it: 

“Up to a certain time bicycles 
were bought but after that time 
they had to be sold! It was at just 
the time of this change—when 
bicycle ‘salesmen’ no longer waited 
in the salesrooms for customers to 
come in and lay down their money 
but actually went out after sales, 
that this idea was developed. Its 
aim was to increase the number 


366 
of potential customers who were 
predisposed to buy because of a 
sporting interest in the _ speed 
factor of bicycles.” 

Certainly this method of cre- 
ating mass demand for the speed- 
iest types of “wheels” was a suc- 
cess and brought him both repu- 
tation and increased income. His 
employers made him their travel- 
ing representative in the Mari- 
time Provinces of Canada. In this 
capacity he acquired his grammar 
school training as a_ salesman. 
Then, in 1900, he went into the high 
school stage of his development 
as salesman for the Canada Cycle 
Motor Company, in Toronto. 

Quite a number of manufactur- 
ers and salesmen: who believed 
firmly in the immortality of bi- 
cycles, have reason to remember 
that “wheels” went out from under 
the American public rather sud- 
denly in the early nineties. The 
automobile came upon the high- 
ways and bicycles took to the 
woods like scared rabbits. 


Sales Vision 

€ TOE” ROGERS saw this catas- 

trophe coming and dodged it. 
He preferred to concentrate his 
awakened energies upon some- 
. thing which was coming instead 
of going, something on the up- 
grade instead of gliding into ob- 
livion. He had seen and examined 
the earlier examples of cash reg- 
isters and formed the conclusion 
that they would eventually come 
into common use as they were of 
especial value and service to the 
small merchant. In a word, these 
devices were genuine aids to busi- 
ness, hence he could sell them 
with enthusiasm. 

Therefore, in 1902, he joined 
the Hallwood Cash Register sales 
force and set a pace which, a year 
later, made him sales agent for 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, which was rapidly domi- 
nating the field in this line of 
devices. His elementary education 
in salesmanship was finished by 
this time and he was taking his 
college degree, so to speak. 

When, in 1905, he was made an 
agency instructor for Mr. Patter- 
son’s organization, his post-grad- 
uate course was concluded. He 
continued in this stimulating work 
until 1907, when he was made 


instructor in the central school 
for N. C. R. salesmen at Dayton. 
Mr. Rogers confesses that this 
period of his business life was one 
of the pleasantest he has known. 
ripened his 


It broadened and 
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knowledge both of the theory of 
salesmanship and of salesmen in 
the making. His next step in 1910 
was into the position of assistant 
general sales manager of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, 
where he remained for about four 
years. 

“Then,” he laughingly declares: 
“T was not in accord with Mr. 
Patterson on what seemed to me 
a vital issue, and the inevitable 
happened. He accepted my resig- 
nation! In this connection let me 
say that Mr. Patterson’s vision of 
sales and sales management had 
the longest reach of any man’s | 
have ever known. In this opinion 
I think I will be joined by a num- 
ber of men who were, from time 
to time, permitted to resign from 
his organization—by request!” 

Almost immediately he became 
vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Russell Motor 
Car Company of Canada, which 
was later engaged in the manu- 
facture of motor transports for 
the Canadian forces in the World 
War. His next move was back to 
the states again as vice president 
and general manager of the Inter- 
national Time Recording Com- 
pany and later vice president of 
the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. This chroni- 
cles Mr. Roger’s movements up to 
1926, when he resigned to grasp a 
new opportunity which appeared, 
like most temptations, quite un- 
expectedly. 


Young at $8,000,000! 


HREE New York capitalists 
had bought a half-interest in 
the Addressograph Company. 
Without practical experiencein the 
office specialty line, they came to 
Mr. Rogers and made him an offer 
altogether too tempting to be dis- 
regarded. At once he placed it 
before his associates in the Inter- 
national Business Machines Cor- 
poration who told him: “You can’t 
afford to turn this down. So go to 
it with our blessing because the 
present owners of that enterprise 
haven’t scratched the surface of 
its possibilities.” He made the 
change immediately and, as acting 
president, entered upon his new 
duties. Then, in June, 1927, his 
group secured complete control of 
the company. Its sales, in 1927, 
were about eight million dollars, 
and carried a very sweet margin 
of profit. The capitalization of the 
company is also about eight mil- 
lion dollars. 
Although the 


company has 
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some two hundred salesmen, sixty 
branch offices, a factory in Lon- 
don as well as Chicago and does 
business in all foreign countries, 
its president considers it in the 
adolescent stage of its develop- 
ment. He confesses that he is 
finding the supreme satisfaction of 
his life in seeing it grow up. 

While Joseph Rogers is only 
forty-seven years old he is “three 
times a grandfather and his grand- 
father and father are both living. 
The former was born in England, 
in 1831, in the reign of William 
IV. 

The presidents of very few cor- 
porations have had so broad or 
deep a grounding in salesmanship 
and the development of salesmen 
as has Joseph Rogers. Wher he 
is willing to discuss the subject 
of selling—which is seldom, for 
he is a quiet man inclined to shun 
the speakers’ table—his comments 
are something to think about! 


Don’t Be Afraid to Back-Pat 


- HE poorest way to get re- 
sults out of salesmen,” he 
declares, “is to hound them about 
minor details. This practice is al- 
together too common. Be busi- 
ness-like with them, but protect 
them from petty annoying mes- 
sages and reproofs, particularly 
when they are out on the road. 

“Tt is difficult for many office 
men to realize how vital a thing 
it is to keep salesmen continually 
inspired with the conviction that 
they are appreciated by the house 
and that the heads of the business 
realize that its success is primar- 
ily dependent upon sales. Put it 
this way, if you like: Sales are 
the breath of life to business and 
the salesmen are its lungs; they 
should be kept always in the pink 
of condition and protected from 
irritation and everything calcu- 
lated to impede their free and 
vigorous action. 

“It seems almost trite to say 
that salesmen are peculiarly sen- 
sitive to appreciation and always 
in need of encouragement, but 
this statement will stand frequent 
reiteration and emphasis. Sales- 
men cannot work without appre- 
ciation any more than a horse can 
without oats. But encouragement 
should be sincere and given with 
discrimination. The sales manager 
who accepts as a matter of course 
a good stroke of business on the 
part of a salesman, and gives no 
sign that it is noted and appreci- 
ated, misses an opportunity to 

(Continued on page 407) 
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This Manufacturer Fights the Catalog 
Houses with Catalogs 


NE day last spring a 

salesman of the Clay 

Equipment Corporation 

of Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
paid a visit to Cresco, a town in 
the northern part of the state, at 
the request of the company’s local 
dealer. Together they began mak- 
ing a canvass of the neighboring 
farm homes. 

The first farmer with whom 
they talked had just purchased 
complete equipment for a big new 
dairy barn. It included lumber, 
roofing, paint, hardware, steel stall 
equipment, pens, water bowls and 
a ventilating system. And every 
single item had been supplied by 
a direct-selling concern whose 
representative had called on the 
farmer in person. 

In the course of their canvass, 


The adoption of the policies outlined in this article 
enable Clay equipment dealers to sell in competition 
with the mail-order houses. This equipment for the 
cattle pavilion at the Ohio State Fair Grounds, and (at 
the right) that for the Wayne County, Michigan, horse 
barns, is the type of material they distribute. 


By AtLan R. BARKLEY 


the dealer and the salesman from 
the factory found two other barns 
within a radius of a few miles of 
Cresco completely equipped by 
that same concern. And in each 
case, the local dealer in farm 
building equipment had sold noth- 
ing but the cement! 


The Urge of Competition 

These few instances, multiplied 
by hundreds of others throughout 
the Middle Western territory 
served by the Clay company, 
crystallized the decision of Joseph 
B. Clay, its president and general 
manager, that steps must be taken 
to help dealers get a bigger por- 
tion of the business which was 
going, in increasing volume, to 
direct-selling organizations and 
mail-order houses. Certainly they 


could no longer do it by remain- 
ing satisfied merely to wait on 
trade which came into their stores 
of its own volition. 

The Clay Equipment Corpora- 
tion, known until recently as the 
Iowa Gate Company, Inc., man- 
ufactures such farm supplies as 
steel farm gates, automatic gates, 
ornamental fence, dairy barn 
equipment, hog barn equipment 
and ventilating systems, in addi- 
tion to offering a farm architec- 
tural service. It has always sold 
through dealers, and has never 
considered changing its policy in 
spite of the success of other simi- 
lar concerns which sell direct. 

On investigating the sales ac- 
tivities of competitors, both those 
selling through dealers to the 
farmer and those selling direct by 
catalog or by personal solicitation, 
Mr. Clay discovered that the di- 
rect-selling people and the catalog 
houses were increasing their sales 
steadily. And they were doing it 
at the expense of those manufac- 
turers who relied on their dealer 
organizations for sales. 
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This condition, he decided, was 
a result of two factors. One was 
that building material dealers in 
the past have been quite accus- 
tomed to sitting back and wait- 
ing for the farmers to come into 
their stores, and the second was 
the very nature of the steel equip- 
ment business. There are a few 
items which dealers can carry in 
stock, but most of them are not of 
a character to make suitable stock 
items. Furthermore, such dealers 
seldom spend much money for 
display or advertising, depending 
upon an occasional meagre circu- 
lar to notify the trade of season- 
able equipment. 


The Way It Was Done 


Mr. Clay’s first move was to 
interview about a hundred of his 
best dealers, seeking their view- 
points and advice on the question. 
He began by offering to handle 
their circularizing for them free of 
charge. But from their comments, 
which confirmed his own opinion, 
he evolved a better plan. Why not 
play the same game as the com- 
panies which were getting the 
major share of the farm equip- 
ment business? 

Rather than attempt to per- 
suade dealers to put salesmen in 
the field, however, something 
which would enable them to meet 
the direct-selling concerns on an 
equal basis but something, too, 
which would require a_ vast 
amount of patience and expense, 
his plan was to adopt the method 
of the mail-order houses. Sears. 
Roebuck, Montgomery Ward, 
Brown Fence, Gordon Van Tine 
and others place large, well-illus- 
trated catalogs in every 
farm home in a dealer’s 
territory. Their success 
at least equals that of 
the companies who 
have trained and com- 
petent salesmen solicit- 
ing the business of 
these same farm homes. 
And both groups had a 


very distinct edge over the ordi- 
nary dealer form of distribution 
to the farm trade. 

Mr. Clay’s final decision, as a 
result of his talks with dealers, 
was to prepare a Dealers’-Farm- 
ers’ Equipment Catalog, sending 
it out under the dealer’s name and 
illustrating and pricing the com- 
plete line. Such a catalog, he felt 
confident, would come nearer to 
counteracting a loss of business 
than anything else. 

The first of last September, 
then, the company began prepar- 
ing some 400 new illustrations for 
a 128-page catalog of the com- 
plete Clay equipment line. To 
give it a high degree of interest, 
the first quarter of the book is 
devoted to pictures, plans and 
diagrams of farm buildings, barns, 
hog houses and poultry houses. 
Complete sets of plans are 
supplied dealers when requested. 


The Layout of the Catalog 

Following the division of build- 
ing suggestions are four pages of 
Clay metal side-wall windows, 36 
pages of dairy barn equipment, in- 
cluding stalls, stanchions, pens, 
cups, carriers, etc., 12 pages of 
hog house equipment, 17 pages of 
farm gates, walk gates, etc., 12 
pages of ornamental and chain 
link fence, and seven pages of sun- 
dry equipment. The complete cat- 
alog is a pretentious affair, 
comparing favorably with the 
farm equipment sections of any of 
the mail-order catalogs. It is six 
by nine inches in size, and illus- 
trated liberally throughout. Each 
item is priced f. 0. b. the factory 
at Cedar Falls, “the same as Ford 


Fae: 


Already Clay dealers have 
sent out 185,000 catalogs, and 
more dealers are adopting the 
firm’s merchandising  pro- 
gram every day. With this 
kind of help they sell instal- 
lations like this one at the 
Black Hawk County Farm, 
north of Waterloo, Iowa. 


cars,’ as Mr. Clay told dealers. 

To insure the interest of deal- 
ers, as well as to give farmer- 
prospects a more personal impres- 
sion of the catalog, it is imprinted 
with the dealer's name _ rather 
than the manufacturer’s. It is re- 
garded strictly as his own personal 
property. 


Dealers Glad to Cooperate 


With the plans for the prepara- 
tion of the catalog completed, Mr. 
Clay’s only remaining worry was 
whether or not dealers would co- 
operate in supplying copies to the 
prospects in their territory. It 
was imperative that dealers share 
the cost of printing them, both 
from the standpoint of strict finan- 
cial necessity and because they 
would be more likely to appre- 
ciate them. 

The company, then, offered 
them to dealers at seven cents 
each, less than one-half their ac- 
tual cost, paying the cost of post- 
age by mailing them to lists of 
dealers’ prospects at $7 a hundred. 
The cost of the catalogs was 
about $36,000 for 200,000 copies. 

“T will be frank about it,” de- 
clared Mr. Clay recently. “I did 
figure that we would have diffi- 
culty in getting dealers to pay 
part of the cost. But the plan has 
gone over far beyond our expec- 
tations. Already we have ordered 
185,000 imprinted with dealers’ 
names and it is probable that we 
will have to increase that amount. 
By the first of February 1,100 
dealers had taken on this program, 
with additional orders coming in 
daily from between ten and twen- 
ty dealers. The surprising thing 
is that instead of ob- 
jecting to the plan 
there seems to be an 
astonishing unanimity 
of opinion that it is a 
real program and that 
they are glad to help 
pay the cost.” 

A part of the credit 
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When the Higher-ups Meddle with 
the Advertising Copy 


By Mac Harlan 


RE you one of the many ad- 
vertising managers and 
agency executives who 
hesitate to take advertis- 

ing plans to the head of the busi- 
ness, to the board of directors, or 
to a conference, because you fear 
the unreasonable things that may 
happen? Have you had to face 
the problem of working hard on 
an advertising campaign then, up- 
on presenting it, having had your 
headlines, logotypes, illustrations 
and even the details of copy all 
messed up by some one in higher 
authority? Ah, I’ve hit a respon- 
sive chord! I know because re- 
cently I asked this same question 
of a score of the nation’s best 
known advertising managers and 
a lot of them said that quite often 
they had to face just such vexing 
situations. 

_It seems that in most organiza- 
tions every one from the president 


to the janitor likes to take a crack 
at the advertising. Each feels that 
he is a potential writer of won- 
derful advertising copy or, at 
least, that he is a full fledged 
critic. 

But it is the higher-ups who 
usually give the advertising man- 
ager the most trouble. Many 
heads of businesses have the idea 
that they are gifted advertising 
writers and they do not hesitate 
to blue pencil copy right and left 
without giving it more than a few 
minutes thought. They fail to 
realize that, in most cases, the 
copy they so ruthlessly slaughter 
is the result of many hours of 
earnest effort and study on the 
part of the advertising manager 
and the agency. 

I have found that most adver- 
tising managers readily agree 
with that interesting statement 
made by C. C. Lambert of Lis- 
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terine who wrote in a recent issue 
of an advertising magazine that 
the best advertising ideas were 
those that are least meddled with 
between the writer and the print- 
er. He pointed out that virile ad- 
vertising ideas lose their strength 
and become distorted by passing 
them through many minds before 
they are put into action. 

Most business chiefs would 
never think to criticize a brief pre- 
pared by their corporation coun- 
sels, or find fault with a report 
from their auditors. Yet their first 
impulse is to seize a pencil as soon 
as a piece of advertising copy ap- 
pears on their desks and immedi- 
ately start to tear down a well- 
planned sales story that may have 
taken weeks to build up. Why is 
it that a corporation president will 
hire a lawyer and trust implicitly 
to his advice on legal matters, yet 
turn a critical eye on every piece 
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of written matter produced by his 
advertising manager? 

Is it because advertising is not 
yet recognized as a highly spe- 
cialized profession; is it because 
most presidents take pride in their 
ability to handle the mother 
tongue; or is it because advertis- 
ing men, generally, have been too 
weak-kneed to stoutly insist on 
plans that they sincerely believe 
to be the right ones for their com- 
panies? 

As an advertising manager | 
am inclined to think that the fault 
lies mostly within our own ranks. 
We have failed to use enough 
salesmanship in presenting our 
plans. We have allowed our- 
selves to be overridden when we 
knew we were right. A president 
told me the other day that he 
found it comparatively easy to 
change the minds of most adver- 
tising men with whom he had had 
contact. With some disgust he 
expressed the opinion that most 
advertising managers and agency 
executives seemed imbued with a 
desire to please the chief rather 


manager has not been able to in- 
still confidence in himself on the 
part of those who define the sales 
policies he is certain to be check- 
mated and criticized at every turn. 
If, however, by strength of pur- 
pose, experience and results, he is 
able to secure and retain the con- 
fidence of his superiors, he need 
have little fear that the fundamen- 
tals of his good plans will be tam- 
pered with. 

Another type of advertising 
manager who may expect to have 
his work meddled with is the fel- 
low who fails to maintain close 
contact with the head of the busi- 
ness or the sales department and 
thus loses sight of the firm’s fun- 
damental policies. This, often- 
times, is the tendency among ad- 
vertising managers who _ hold 
equal rank with the sales man- 
ager. They become so consumed 
with the details of their depart- 
ments that they fail to keep in 
constant touch with the problems 
of the sales department and thus 
are out of touch with the sales 
manager’s program. 


The sales and advertising tactics through which an 
imaginary paint manufacturer built up a market for 
his product among industrial users, are described by 
R. Bigelow Lockwood in the fifth of his series of 
articles on “Campaigns That Might Be Launched in 
Industrial Markets.” This article will appear in the 


March 17 issue of Sales Management. 


While the 


concern whose experiences are described is an imag- 
inary one, the facts and figures embodied in the dis- 
cussion are authentic and represent the results of an 
actual investigation conducted throughout the in- 
dustry about which he writes, by the author himself. 


than an ambition to most effi- 
ciently serve the best interests of 
the company. He said he had 
found it easy to force most ad- 
vertising men to agree with what- 
ever viewpoint he chose to take. 
That, to my mind, is a real indict- 
ment against the men with whom 
he has had contact. 

I find it to be the consensus of 
opinion among advertising man- 
agers who are real leaders in their 
businesses that the heads of ad- 
vertising departments can usually 
be held responsible for whatever 
attitude is taken by the so-called 
higher-ups. If the advertising 


I am a great believer in equal 
rank for both advertising and 
sales manager (except, of course, 
where the jobs are combined) but 
there is never any excuse for the 
advertising manager who is not 
fully cognizant of his company’s 
sales program. This should be 
maintained by keeping constant- 
ly in touch with the sales man- 
ager and by occasionally getting 
away from the desk to work with 
salesmen and distributors in the 
field. 

Commenting on this line of 
thought one well-known advertis- 
ing manager said: “If he (the 


advertising manager) has the ex- 
perience, personality and force to 
command the respect of his asso- 
ciates, the matter of putting 
through an advertising program 
will take care of itself. If he 
doesn’t possess these things the 
chances are he will be made a 
football. Advertising will be made 
the goat on every occasion if the 
advertising manager isn’t strong 
enough to fight for his rights.” 
This same advertising manager 
says that he would not knowingly 
connect himself with a business 
where confidence in the ability of 
the advertising department was 
so badly misplaced that its work 
would be chopped to pieces by 
those in higher authority. He 
sums up with the statement that 
in settling an advertising question 
the advertising manager’s word 
should be final unless the problem 
is a technical one or one of policy. 


Time Factor, Important 
Ppt well-known adver- 


tising manager says he has 
solved his problem by inviting his 
firm’s executives all along the line 
to “take a crack at the advertis- 
ing.” He accomplishes his pur- 
pose by putting on some reverse 
English. He says, “When you get 
the other individuals of your man- 
aging personnel to the point 
where they feel they are being re- 
quired to do your work they will 
lay off of you fast enough. So 
about the best way we find to 
keep a campaign the way we want 
it is to get everybody to cooper- 
ate with us on it. They'll give 
us some good ideas and then 
they'll leave us alone to work 
them out in our own good way.” 
He makes another good point 
when he suggests that if we han- 
dle our jobs well, giving a lot of 
study and thought to the cam- 
paign in hand, there will be little 
criticism. It won’t be needed. He 
says, however, that when we get 
careless, turn out a hurried job, 
flounder around, and lose our ca- 
pacity for straight thinking, the 
sales manager or president may 
be expected either to try to re- 
write the copy or to point out 
where we have fallen down. 
While the above theory has 
possibilities there is one factor 
that might keep it from being put 
into operation by most advertis- 
ing managers, and that’s the time 
element. A manager with a large 
campaign to handle is constantly 
face to face with the necessity ot 
(Continued on page 412) 


’MILWAUK! KEE 
MIGHTIER IER | 


Mob scene in Milwaukee as city fathers are exposed aiding in attempt to smuggle secret ship- 
ment of carload of padlocks to Manhattan. 


Ten Green Salesmen Mop up, and 
N’York is Safe for Orange Juice 


OME say there isn’t any 

connection between the 

two events, but you can 

juggle your own syllog- 
isms. The fact is that shortly 
after Mayor Jimmie Walker is- 
sued the dictum that he’s leaving 
the horrible stuff alone, the boys 
up in Milwaukee went out to Man- 
hattan and sold what they state, 
in their modest shy-violet man- 
ner, is the biggest order of pad- 
locks ever sold. 

To be perfectly explicit, it seems 
that they didn’t know it wasn't 
being done in the East, and they 
so far forgot themselves as to sell 
a carload. As the pictorial exhib- 
its on these pages testify, the civic 
fathers of the metropolis regarded 
it as an occasion for bottle-break- 
ing and other genteel merriment, 
and in celebration of the sale, so 
swelled with pride as to endanger 
every button on their vests. 

All levity aside, the carefully 
audited facts beneath a well-han- 
dled publicity stunt disclose an 


By BRUCE CROWELL 


unusually creditable job of selling 
on the part of the Master Lock 
Company in having put over the 
sale of 147,000 padlocks, with 
group of green salesmen, in a city 
where competition was at white 
heat and general business condi- 
tions in some ways unfavorable 
to this particular type of intensive 
campaign. Every leading jobber 
sold is another incident to bright- 
en the records. On top of the 
clinching of this carload order, the 
concern organized about the big 
shipment an advertising and pub- 
licity campaign that would make 
a movie star’s press agent beat 
upon the door panels and howl 
with envy. 
Ripening Green Salesmen 

To get this story traveling: The 
Master Lock Company recently 
decided upon revising their sales 
program so as to include smaller 
territories more intensively 


worked. This involved the addi- 
tion of ten new salesmen. 
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“Instead of hiring and training 
men in each of the different terri- 
tories,” said Van B. Hooper, sales 
manager, “and doing the job one 
man at a time, we decided to do 
the whole job at once: interview, 
hire and train our entire bunch of 
new men in oné big sales drive. 
We chose New York for this 
drive, for we felt that any man 
who made good in Manhattan 
would make good anywhere else.” 

The fourteen salesmen who sur- 
vived the application blank inqui- 
sition were cut to ten at the end 
of the first week. A week of in- 
tensive study of the A B C’s of 
padlock salesmanship under the 
sales manager and one experi- 
enced salesman, E, L. O’Leary, 
preceded first onslaughts on the 
unsuspecting New York hardware 
merchants. Metropolitan New 
York was staked out in claims, 
and each territory assigned to one 
man. Each day Sales Manager 
Hooper and Salesman O’Leary 
worked separately with one of the 
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new men, systematically tackling 
retail outlets just as they grew in 
their natural wild profusion along 
the highways. 

Every day after sundown for 
the first week, a sales school was 
held which was used 
as a clearing house for 
all the fifty-seven va- 
rieties of objections 
the men had encoun- 
tered. To provide a 
little extra incentive 
for the new men, prizes 
were offered for each 
week’s work: Theman 
who roped and_ tied 
the most orders in dol- 
lars and cents received 
a bonus of fifteen dol- 
lars. The man who 
sold the greatest num- 
ber of orders received 
ten dollars. 

When the new men 
were well started on 
their work with the 
trade, calls on the job- 
bers began. And we 
shouldn’t have gone 
this far before saying 
that no special prices, 
special datings, or al- 
lowances of any kind 
whatsoever were made 
during this drive. As soon as the 
campaign was well organized, it 
is authoritatively reported that 
Mr. Hooper queried of Mr. 
O’Leary: “Why don’t we sell a 
carload?” To which Mr. O’Leary 
replied, “I'll bite. Why don’t we?” 

Thereupon talk of dozens and 
grosses ceased, and calculations 
were translated into pounds. 
Dealer orders were checked to 
date, and quantities for each item 
for each jobber were recombined. 
The prospective carload was di- 
vided and a quota in pounds set 
for each jobber. 


A Tip from Florida 


Anyone whose philosophy runs 
at all along American lines, can 
be made to sense the dramatic 
kick that lies in doing things on a 
grand scale. It seems that the 
Master Lock salesmen succeeded 
to a remarkable degree in convey- 
ing their own enthusiasm for a 
carload shipment to the jobbers 
who had to pay the bills for the 
orders, because not one jobber 
held out on his quota. One or two 
jobbers, just to prove that they 
were regular guys who appre- 
ciated a silver-plated idea when 
somebody brought it along, went 
over their quotas on orders to 


make sure of the carload in case 
some competitor didn’t see the 
light and sign up for his pound- 
age. Which might sound like a 
fairy story, but it isn’t. 

A minimum of 30,000 pounds 


From the way the suds froze after 

the “christening” it looks as though 

bill Patterson’s near beer isn’t 

what it ought to be in alcoholic 

content. The grin at the right is 

the property of P. E. Yolles, presi- 
dent of Master Lock. 


was required for the car. As it 
turned out, the car carried well 
over 34,000 pounds, included 147,- 
600 padlocks, and wore a resale 
value of $65,000. A scant half of 
the jobbers had been closed for 
their quotas when 
Sales Manager Hoop- 
er bade the boys 
goodbye from the plat- 
form of the Twentieth 
Century and gave 
them but one admoni- 
tion: “Finish the job.” 

O’Leary appears to 
have taken his chief 
seriously, for he there- 
upon trekked back to 
wait upon the remain- 
ing brethren in the 
wholesale trade, and 
closed every one of 
them for his quota or 
better toward the car- 
load. 

Far be it from the 
Milwaukeeans to al- 
low such a_ good 
chance for publicity to 
go unexploited. They 
had seen California 
and Florida get away 
with murder on much 
less impressive a basis 
than a bona fide car- 
load order, There was at least half 
a pint of humor in the fact that 
the padlocks, some little portion 
of which have been going to close 
up places taken by the prohibition 
agents for violation of the Vol- 
stead Act, were made in the city 
beer made famous. To pull a sec- 
ond joker from the deck, they’re 
even made in the old Pabst build- 
ing on Tenth Avenue. 


When Padlocks Follow Beer 


So a committee composed of 
representatives from the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, the Advertis- 
ing Club, the Sales Managers 
Club, a leading advertising agency 
of Milwaukee, and several others, 
was organized to promote a pub- 
licity drive around the shipment 
of the carload of locks to New 
York. The publicity was to cen- 
ter about the civic significance of 
the event, rather than to play too 
much splashlight upon the Master 
Lock Company itself, which, by 

(Continued on page 394 B) 


Due to the profound secrecy sur- 

rounding this affair, you can’t 

imagine what difficulty we had in 

getting this picture of Elling 

Weeks, air mail pilot, before he 

flew away with the big key for 
Mayor Walker. 


Why Keep On 
Advertising? 


By EK. E. TROXELL 


66 HY should we keep 
on advertising?” 
the banker member 
of the board of 

directors of a well-known New 

England concern challenged at 

their meeting held the second 

week in January. “We are the 
oldest and the biggest manufac- 
turer in our line. Already several 
million dollars have been invested 
in advertising. Our products are 
well established and well known. 

I am informed that our goods are 

now sold by every reliable retailer 

in the country, and that no further 
increase in distribution can be ex- 
pected. 

“T can see no justification for 
this large annual expenditure — 
particularly in view of the fact 
that our profits are showing a 
tendency to get smaller each year. 
It may be wise to continue to do 
some advertising, but there seems 
to be no good reason for spending 
the large sum included in the 1928 
budget.” 

This banker’s attitude is repre- 
sentative of the opinions of a large 
number of business men at the 
present time. It is a reflection of 
the undoubted fact that many na- 
tional advertisers have reached 
the point where it is no longer 
possible to justify their annual 
advertising expenditure by point- 
ing to a substantial increase in 
sales volume or retail outlets — or 
both—during the past year. 
Prices are close and profit mar- 
gins narrow. There is imperative 
insistence that sales costs be re- 
duced. And there is an increasing 
tendency to ask why the advertis- 
ing appropriation is not a good 
place to start. 

This New England company is 
not the first one to have its adver- 
tising policy challenged. Many 
other representative national ad- 
vertisers have heard it, have given 
it consideration, and have decided 
that they must keep on advertis- 
ing if they want to continue in 
business. 

3erry Brothers, Inc., is one of 
these. For the past 35 years they 


have been using advertising to 
keep their name before the pub- 
lic, and they have no thought of 
discontinuing the practice. 

“Away back in 1858,” they de- 
clare, “we acquired the habit of 
paying dividends and we have 
never gotten over it. That’s why 
we keep on advertising.” 

“Does your advertising cause 
people to buy your varnishes? 
You have been in business for 70 
years, and must have a lot of satis- 
fied customers and loyal dealers. 
Why can’t you depend on them?” 

“To say that people are actually 
influenced to the extent that they 
demand our finishes is perhaps a 
little far fetched,’ C. L. Forgey 
declared, in relating their experi- 
ence. “We know that it has been 
instrumental in bringing about a 
kindly feeling toward us, or per- 
haps we had better say, it has 
made our name familiar to the 
consumer, as well as the dealer, to 
the extent that we have what is 
called consumer acceptance. 


Advertising Plus Quality 


ys WELL known name is val- 

uable. People who go to 
the dealer for a camera are satis- 
fied with a Kodak, because it 
means ‘good camera.’ 

“Nearly everyone says ‘Now in 
my business, it’s different.’ As 
a matter of fact, advertising is the 
motor that drives the business ma- 
chine ahead. If a business floats 
along with the trade winds, it 
sure will make more speed if ad- 
vertising is applied. 

“Advertising is the economical 
route to the greatest number of 
homes, covering a greater area 
than any other method per dollar 
spent. Advertising alone will not 
keep a business going forward. 
The goods must be right at all 
times. 

“In every civilized country we 
have dealers who rely on us. This 
is because they have learned that 
we keep the consumer informed 
about our finishes through our ad- 
vertising and that we maintain 
the quality of the goods. This 
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combination makes the Berry line 
a safe line to sell. 

“Berry’s finishes are not sold in 
ten cent stores or other places 
where quality is not considered. 
We sell through the legitimate 
paint and varnish dealers only. 
This makes the Berry franchise 
valuable to the dealer. 

“To discontinue advertising 
would mean digression. ‘Out of 
sight, out of mind.’ This is evi- 
denced by the sale of Pearline, 
Sapolio, Hood’s sarsaparilla and 
many other commodities promi- 
nent in the public mind 20 years 
back, nearly all of which are in 
part, or wholly, off the market 
today. 


State Facts Clear and Often 


“Ty ECENTLY, the use of large 

space and much color has 
come into vogue. Trying to keep 
up with the Jones’s has put many 
an advertiser into the discard. If 
you will look over the adver- 
tisers today in the leading maga- 
zines, you will find many success- 
ful concerns carrying half-page 
space and some even smaller than 
quarter pages. 

“Tt was Abe Lincoln who said 
that ‘A man’s legs should be just 
long enough to reach from his 
body to the ground,’ and it can be 
said that an advertisement should 
be just long enough or big enough 
to carry your message to the pros- 
pective buyer. It goes without 
saying that your message should 
be clothed in language that is 
plain enough for young as well as 
old folks. Since people are chil- 
dren grown tall, copy should be 
plain enough to be understood by 
children. Plain facts will get the 
business. Clever, cute, and slangy 
advertisements are taboo with 
Berry Brothers. Just plain state- 
ments of fact repeated often 
enough and in the right place, is 
the key to our success.” 

The Armstrong Cork Company 
keeps on advertising for the rea- 
son that it has aided them to at- 
tain a position of leadership in the 
manufacture and sale of linoleum, 
and they believe that it will help 
them maintain that position. When 
this organization started their ad- 
vertising in 1917, they had 4,000 
retail outlets, and ranked fourth 
in size in the industry. After ten 
vears of consistent advertising 
they had 35,000 merchants han- 
dling their line, and excluding 
felt-base products, had grown 
from fourth in size to by far the 

(Continued on page 418) 
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Here, Mr. Bates, Is the Way We Spent Our $25,000 
for Advertising: 


Ear 


$4,680 
$3,500 
$2,000 
$1,600 
$1,500 


$5,700 


$1,000 


$ 400 


$3,000 


Display advertising in two trade journals, The Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, and The Shoe Retailer. 

Direct mail advertising. This included all of our sales promotion 
letters both to prospects and customers. 

Catalogs and booklets. These described the special features of the 
shoe, and were distributed to dealers only. 

Small booklets. These were placed in the shoe carton to be wrapped 
with a package of shoes when sold. 

Window cards and electric signs. These actually cost more than 
this amount, but this figure is net, for we sold the electric signs. 
Mailing folders. The dealer mailed these to his customers, used 
them for envelope stuffers, etc. These also cost more, but this 
again is net cost, as we charged $5 per 1,000 for them. 

Special visual selling loose-leaf binders. These were given to the 
retail shoe salesmen themselves, not to the boss. 

Newspaper cuts and mats. We have had clippings sent to us show- 
ing 5,000 inches used and paid for by dealers, indicating the 
probability that double that amount was used. It is hard to get 
clippings of all such advertisements. It is our intention to spend 
more this way next vear. 

Administration cost. Part of one man’s salary, and part of one 


Hea 


Te 


clerk’s salary. 


SUT TEET 


UT tH 


We Got 909 New Accounts for 


Our $25,000 


By H. D. ERK 


Sales Promotion Manager, The Lape &§ Adler Company, Columbus, Ohio 


HERE is no doubt that 

Mr. Bates’ discussions 

and the comments there- 

on concerning the shoe 
manufacturer’s problem have been 
interesting to any shoe manufac- 
turers who have read them and 
to other businesses with the same 
problem.* 

In order that your readers may 
know how the $25,000 was actual- 
ly disbursed in advertising (or in 
our case, invested)—and it seems 
to me that getting the experience 
of some firm that has used that 
sum would be even more valuable 
than consulting agencies who 
have had no experience in using 
small appropriations — I am going 
to outline how The Lape & Adler 
Company spent this amount and 
* Mr. Bates’ discussions of the problems of a 

shoe manufacturer who had but $25,000 to 

spend for advertising, and several manufac- 
turers’ comments thereon appeared in the 


January 7 and February 4 issues of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. 


the results obtained. I agree with 
Mr. Bates perfectly when he says 
that the necessary research work 
and analysis can be done by the 
shoe manufacturer in his own 
office. 

Our problem was to sell a new 
brand-named shoe, Foot-Friend, 
to all of our old customers, there- 
by increasing our business to the 
amount that this new shoe would 
bring, and at the same time hold 
all of our established business and 
also add new customers. 

We started out without any 
customers on this special shoe — 
special trade-marked shoes are in- 
creasing many shoe manufactur- 
ers’ businesses today —and after 
one year we have 909 accounts 
with the help the $25,000 in ad- 
vertising gave a cracker-jack sell- 
ing force. And, by the way, if 
your analysis of the problem shows 
a fair selling force, take $5,000 or 
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$10,000 of the advertising money 
and hire good salesmen, if the ex- 
tra money isn’t obtainable else- 
where. 

The point I want to make is 
that $25,000 spent by one shoe 
manufacturer will never bring the 
same results with another. In this 
case, would it not be a good plan 
to try out the various mediums 
instead of taking the stand that 
only one or two be used? 

Anyway, ina tabulated form on 
this page is the way we spent it. 

There is one thing I want to 
say about the trade journals in 
the shoe field. There is not a re- 
tailer who is rated so well that 
you could sell him, who does not 
read either or both. Also it is to 
be supposed, if he should succeed, 
that the shoe manufacturer car- 
ries “In Stock” shoes, and if he 
does the trade journal gives him 

(Continued on page 432) 


Business Papers Publisher 
Wins Distinguished 
Service Award 


ECAUSE of his lifelong, 
constructive services in 
the upbuilding of higher 
standards in advertising 
among the organized business 
press of the country, James H. 
McGraw, president of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 
was awarded the gold medal for 
distinguished contemporary ser- 
vices to advertising, in the 1927 
Harvard advertising awards. 

Mr. McGraw is president of the 
largest business publishing organ- 
ization in the world. It has grown 
from one paper, purchased by him 
in 1888, until today there are pub- 
lished twelve engineering and in- 
dustrial publications in New York, 
one in San Francisco, and one in 
London. Mr. McGraw is chairman 
of the McGraw-Shaw Company, 
publisher of industrial papers in 
Chicago, and of the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, leading publisher 
of technical and business books. 


Other Prize Winners 


The weekly and monthly jour- 
nals over which Mr. McGraw 
exercises executive control pene- 
trate to every civilized country. 
They cover the fields of civil en- 
gineering and heavy engineering 
construction ; the electrical, radio, 
electric railway and bus indus- 
tries; machine-using industries; 
the generation and application of 
power; the chemical industries, 
coal mining, and nonferrous metal 
mining. 

Mr. McGraw was born in Pan- 
ama, New York, in 1860, and en- 
tered the publishing field from the 
principalship of an upstate school. 
Aside from his publishing activi- 
ties he is at present a member of 
many engineering, business and 
scientific organizations. 

The other 1927 winners of the 
annual prizes founded by Edward 
W. Bok in 1923 and awarded for 
distinguished individual adver- 
tisements are as follows: 

National campaign for a specific 
product, $2,000. To Mrs. Erma 
Perham Proetz of the Gardner 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, 


for the campaign of Pet milk, a 
product of the Pet Milk Company. 

National campaign of an insti- 
tutional character, $2,000. To the 
Ronalds Advertising Agency, 
Limited, Montreal, for the insti- 
tutional campaign of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, prepared by W. 
P. Tuttle. 

Local campaign, $2,000. To 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
New York City, for the campaign 
of R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., 
prepared by Paul Hollister. 

Industrial campaign, $2,000. To 
Davis & Geck, Inc., Brooklyn, 
New York, for the cam- 
paign of D & G Sutures. 

For scientific research 
in advertising, $2,000. To 
J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York City, 
for the research study en- 
titled: “Retail Shopping 
Areas.” 

For the advertisement 
most effective in its use of 
text as the chief means of 
delivering its message, 
$1,000. To Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, Inc., New 
York City, for an adver- 
tisement of Marshall Field 
& Company, entitled: 
“Even So Simple a Thing 
as a Handkerchief,” 
prepared by Tho- 
reau Cronyn. 

For the advertise- 
ment most effective 
in its use of pic- 
torial illustration, 
$1,000. To T. M. 
Cleland, New York 
City, for an adver- 
tisement of the 
Cadillac Motor Car 
Company, entitled: 
“Cadillac Creates a 
New Luxury in Mo- 
toring.” 

For the advertisement most ef- 
fective in its combination of text 
and illustration, $1,000. To Calkins 
& Holden, New York City, for an 
advertisement of Wesson oil, a 
product of the Southern Cotton 
Oil Company, entitled: “And 


That’s Why Women Really Pre- 
fer It.” 

For the advertisement most ef- 
fective in typography, $1,000. To 
the Ford Motor Company, De- 
troit, for an advertisement en- 
titled: “Important Facts About 
the New Ford Car.” 

Professor Sprague, after pre- 
senting the certificates of award, 
spoke briefly of some of the eco- 
nomic problems of advertising. 
Other speakers were W. H. Siple, 
assistant to the directors of the 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “Art in Ad- 
vertising,” and Frank Braucher, 
advertising director of the Crowell 
Publishing Company, who repre- 
sented the 1927 jury on the pro- 
gram, and spoke on the subject, 
“Advertising from the Point of 
View of Publisher, Advertiser, 
and Jury.” 

In distinguishing these different 
points of view, Mr. Braucher 
particularly emphasized the seri- 
ousness with which the jury in- 


James H. McGraw 


vestigated the material to be 
judged, the soundness of the in- 
vestigation upon which campaigns 
were based, and the execution of 
the campaign in terms of media, 
form of copy and the use of art 
and typography. 
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Paul T. Cherington, director of 
research of the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, advertising agency 
of New York City, spoke on “The 
Obligations of Advertising Re- 
search.” He first discussed the 
use of research in science, in the 
field of industrial organization and 
management, and in market re- 
search, then taking up the contri- 
butions of research in advertising. 

The awards were announced at 
a dinner in honor of the winners 
held at the Harvard Business 
School February 17, and attended 
by friends and associates of the 
winners, former jury members, 
the jury for the 1927 awards, lead- 
ers in the advertising profession, 
and members of the faculty of 


the Harvard Business School. 

Mr. McGraw was unable to at- 
tend the dinner and the award 
was received for him by Malcolm 
Muir, vice president of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, 
who read Mr. McGraw’s address, 
which was on the subject of “Ad- 
vertising and the Maintenance of 
Prosperity.” He described the 
functions and importance of ad- 
vertising in modern distribution 
and told specifically of the atti- 
tude of the business press in at- 
tempting to serve advertising and 
advertisers through both its edi- 
torial news and advertising col- 
umns. In conclusion he spoke of 
advertising and its effect on gen- 
eral economic welfare. 


Norvell and Branner Versus 
McGivena and Hammesfahr 


HE little controversy started 

by Saunders Norvell and his 
“Bigger and Better Elephants” 
interests me, and if it isn’t a pri- 
vate fight, I'd like to get in. 
Chiefly because I think Mr. 
McGivena is “all wet.” 

New York doesn’t lack defend- 
ers. And it is well so, for she 
needs them. So I cannot be ac- 
cused of lacking sympathy for Mr. 
McGivena. 

My experience with New York 
started “way back when” steam 
locomotives were hauling elevated 
trains. I lived in Harlem as a 
boy, next door to Doyle’s farm 
from which Mr. Doyle sold milk 
to the neighbors. Many a rainy 
Sunday afternoon I pressed my 
nose against the window pane, 
watching the horse cars tinkle by. 
I can remember when the Bronx 
wasn't, and when suburbs and 
subways were matters of the fu- 
ture. 

And look at New York now! 
Five million people or more, and 
perhaps a thousand millionaires. 
And yet, most of the folks you 
meet seem to want to give you the 
impression that they are of the 
thousand. 

New Yorkers often go abroad, 
only to return complaining that 
people on the continent take every 
American for a millionaire and 
charge him accordingly. And then 
they proceed to use the same psy- 
chology in dealing with the out- 
siders who come to New York, 
assuming that everyone does so to 


“shoot the roll.” But do they? 

Try and get seats for a good 
show in New York at any box of- 
fice. Try and get away from the 
tax levied by the scalper, whether 
you are an insider or an outsider. 

If Mr. Norvell’s viewpoint were 
ever considered seriously by New 
Yorkers, and something done 
about it, New York would be 
much the gainer. To turn away 
from the facts and say that they 
are merely the outsider’s view- 
point is the common mistake 
made. 

Pointing out the shoddier places 
as a refuge from being overtaxed 
is one way, but is it the right 
way? I join with Mr. Norvell.— 
Randolph Branner, Glen Ellyn, 
Illinois. 


The Cowden Manufacturing 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
has set out to beat its own pro- 
duction record of 2,000,000 gar- 
ments during 1927, in enlarging 
its quarters to take in the entire 
seven stories of its building, which 
expiring leases have recently made 
possible. This company, although 
only nine years old, is said to be 
the largest single unit in the work 
clothing industry today. 


The Jefferson Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of automotive, elec- 
trical and radio equipment, has 
appointed the Frank M. Comrie 
Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising. 


20 Millions for 1928 
Cigarette Campaigns 


[’ LOOKS as though Briggs’ 
cartoon character, who endeav- 
ored to find a cough in a carload 
of Old Golds, has failed to ac- 
complish his purpose. Recent re- 
ports show sales of this brand of 
cigarettes at the rate of 18,000,000 
a day during January. The peak 
month of 1927 was November, 
when sales averaged 20,000,000 a 
day. Sixteen million was the De- 
cember figure. 

P. Lorillard Company, manu- 
facturer of this new popular brand, 
is much encouraged with the re- 
cent showing of the brand’s growth. 
Last July daily sales averaged 
only 12,000,000. This company 
spent around $6,000,000 adver- 
tising the brand last year. It 
is probable this sum will be ex- 
ceeded this year, with competition 
becoming keener among cigarette 
manufacturers each month. It is 
expected that the three largest 
companies, R. J. Reynolds Tobac- 
co Company, the American To- 
bacco Company and Liggett & 
Myers Tobacco Company, will 
advertise their various brands to 
the tune of $20,000,000 in 1928. 


Considering the amount ex- 


pended to introduce Old Golds, 
earnings for 1927, although ap- 
proximately 40 per cent less than 
1926 after all charges were made, 
were as good as could be expected. 


Walter H. Wiseman, the new gen- 

eral sales manager of the American 

Metal Cap Company, Brooklyn, 
New York 


Catalogs ‘hat 
Help Dealers 


Increase Turnover 


By Roy. W. JOHNSON 


S WAS pointed out in the 
preceding article, hori- 
zontal market classifica- 
tions involve catalog 

problems which differ materially 
from those encountered in con- 
nection with vertical market 
groups. It is relatively simple to 
select, for example, the specific 
groups that are interested in 
automatic screw machines, up- 
holstery fabrics, or electrical 
apparatus. But the job of selecting, 
from a cross-section of the gen- 
eral public, those particular indi- 
viduals who have interests in com- 
mon is quite a different matter. 

And the difficulty increases in- 
stead of decreases as the product 
becomes more specialized and 
higher in quality and price. The 
mail-order house handling gen- 
eral merchandise can afford to 
distribute a big catalog promiscu- 
ously, because some of the goods 
at least are in daily demand by 
everybody, and the individual 
who is not immediately interested 
in house furnishings is likely to 
need shoes, canned goods, or 
building materials. 

But the concern which is cata- 
loging a single line, especially in 
the higher luxury classifications, 
commonly faces a dilemma. If 
the catalog adequately features 
and describes the quality of the 
product, it will be too costly for 
general distribution; and if it is 
cheapened to the point where pro- 
miscuous distribution is possible, 
it will not do the product justice. 
_ There is also another difficulty 
In connection with many lines of 
this character, in that they are 
expensive to carry in stock, and 
the rate of turnover is ordinarily 


slow. Distribution, in the 
commonly accepted mean- 
ing of the term, is difficult 
if not actually impossible 
to obtain. Anything like a 
complete assortment is 
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A catalog which is half a 
yard long, which displays a 
range of patterns in toilet 
sets through life size en- 
gravings of the various 
hand mirrors, enables the 
dealer to offer the customer 
a wide choice in design 
without having to carry 
stocks involving heavy in- 
vestments. 


entirely beyond the means 
of any except a very few of 
the largest metropolitan 
stores. Even a representa- 
tive assortment is out of 
the question for many 
stores which are highly de- 
sirable as customers, and 
which have a desirable 
clientele. 

In many cases these deal- 
ers cannot afford to carry 
in stock more than a single 
representative item from 
the line. Sometimes it is 
even out of the question 
for the dealer to do as 
much as that. Yet it so 
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happens that this class of so- 
called “shopping goods” is ‘one 
in which the public is most in- 
sistent upon the opportunity to 
compare values. The customer 
who is in the market for a ster- 
ling silver toilet set, for example, 
or for fine furniture, ordinarily 
requires an assortment of designs 
and patterns and styles to choose 
from, and the dealer who cannot 
display the goods in considerable 
variety will often have difficulty 
in making any sales at all. 


The Dealer Help Catalog 


That, in general, is the situation 
that is met by the dealer help 
catalog; a presentation from the 
consumer’s standpoint, carrying 
retail prices, but not intended for 
promiscuous consumer distribu- 
tion. These catalogs go primarily 
to the concern’s recognized deal- 
ers, who use them in selling to 
their own customers. 

Even though the dealer’s own 
actual stock of the goods may be 
negligible as regards assortment, 
the catalog representations are 
impressive enough in most cases 
to satisfy the customer’s require- 
ments. With the dealer’s actual 
stock as a starting point, supple- 
mented by the additional designs 
and patterns strikingly portrayed 
in the catalog, the opportunity to 
compare values is relatively com- 
plete. 

Obviously enough, a catalog 
that is designed for this purpose 
must be adequate as a represen- 
tative of quality, and will present 
few opportunities for saving 
money on production costs. Art 
work, engravings, make-ready and 
press work must alike come up to 
a standard that will result in illus- 
trations that stand comparison 
with the product itself. There is 
little or no chance to resort to 
selling talk, or to cover up defi- 
ciencies with bizarre or tempera- 
mental art work. 

Cleverness of presentation is 
entirely subordinate to the accu- 
racy and the fidelity with which 
styles, designs, and patterns are 
reproduced. This is a type of 
catalog where the difference of a 
few cents a pound in the cost of 
the paper, or the difference be- 
tween the original half-tone and 
an electrotype, may have a real 
effect upon the final result. For 
the job of the catalog, practically 
speaking, is to prevent the cus- 
tomer from deciding to look a lit- 
tle further before making up her 
mind, with the possibility of los- 
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ing the sale outright to a com- 
petitor. 

A typical instance of this sort 
of catalog is the International 
Silver Companys book covering 
designs and patterns in sterling 
silver and solid gold dresser sets. 
The annual issues of this book 
are distributed to dealers accord- 
ing to selected lists which are 
made up each year by the sales- 
men covering the territories. It 
is also referred to in connection 
with the company’s national ad- 
vertising, and is offered to con- 
sumers for 50 cents in stamps. 
Several thousand requests of this 
sort are generally received each 
year, and the catalog is accom- 
panied by a letter referring to the 
nearest dealer carrying the line. 

Now as has already been indi- 
cated, it is the primary function 
of this type of catalog to show 
the goods to the best possible ad- 
vantage, with other considerations 
secondary. It is the usual custom, 
with catalogs in general, to deter- 
mine the page size by the stand- 
ard or conventional practice in the 
trade, or according to economy in 
cutting from a standard paper 


sheet, and then to adapt the text 
and illustrations to the require- 
ments of the page. In the Inter 
national Silver book, however, 
(and frequently in other books 
with a similar purpose) the con 
aitions are reversed. 

The size and shape of the page 
are determined by the exigencies 
of the illustrations, and this re 
sults in a book that would give 
the proponents of standard-sized 
catalogs a very bad quarter of an 
hour. It is, as a matter of fact, 
awkward to handle, awkward to 
file, awkward to mail, hat ap- 
proximately 8% by 18% inches, 
a trifle narrower than an ordinary 
sheet of letter paper but some 
seven inches longer. 

This inconvenient and some 
what extravagant page size, how- 
ever, iS a practical compromise 
that is necessary if the catalog is 
to fillits purpose adequately. That 
purpose beirig to display styles 
and patterns accurately and with- 
out confusion or distraction, the 
size and shape of the page are de- 
termined by the size and shape 
of the illustrations that are 

(Continued on page 400) 
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AUTO SUPPLE: 


Mail Order Houses Expand 
Retail Activities 


HAT mail order houses are 

going into conventional re- 
tailing on a bigger and bigger 
scale is evidenced by this automo- 
bile accessory and supply store in 
the retail automobile section of 
Los Angeles. It is right across 
the street from the leading agency 
for Studebaker cars and near the 
center of tire, accessory and au- 


tomotive equipment retail district. 

Coupled with Montgomery 
Ward’s stores, the many Sears, 
Roebuck department stores, and 
the recent announcement of the 
United Cigar-Schulte chain of 
five-cent to one-dollar stores, it 
seems as though the independent 
retailers will soon have still more 
to worry about. 


Safety Crusades Foster Good Will 
Toward Automotive Industry 


Just one year ago, Eugene Whitmore, writing in 
Sales Management, made this suggestion: that some 
far-sighted automotive firm, instead of putting every 
ounce of effort into crowding more cars on the high- 
ways, should, instead, inaugurate a campaign to 


turers in the industry to come 
forward with any definitely organ- 
ized publicity to encourage cour- 
tesy of the road and, from the 
standpoint of protection, no man- 
ufacturer has less need for curb- 
ing reckless driving. 

The contribution of the Mack 


make driving safer, to encourage a wider observance 
of traffic laws, and to improve the efficiency of auto- 
mobile service. This article tells of a few firms that 
are now doing this as a safeguard to future profits. 


OT long ago the head 

of a Chicago building 

and construction com- 

pany had his private 
car smashed by a taxicab belong- 
ing to one of the largest fleets in 
the city. With literally hundreds 
of adjustments to make every 
month, the claim department of 
the taxicab company did not seem 
to be taking his case very seriously, 
particularly so when it had not 
been proved conclusively that the 
cab driver was at fault. 

At any rate, the claim dragged 
along for over a month without 
any action being taken by the 
taxicab people. Finally, in exas- 
peration, the builder called the 
claim department and said, some- 
what forcefully, that unless he re- 
ceived a settlement inside of two 
days he would be forced to take 
action himself. 


A “Gentleman’s Agreement” 


Two days later he had received 
no further word, so, with an air 
of finality, he picked up the tele- 
phone again and delivered him- 
self of this ultimatum: 

“I told you day before yester- 
day that unless I was paid today 
there would be something doing,” 
he began. “Well, I haven’t been 
paid yet and I’m going to give 
you until tomorrow morning at 
ten o’clock. But if I don’t have 
your check in my possession by 
that time, at the very latest, I 
have another plan. 

“T’m in the building and con- 
tracting business and operate a 
fleet of twenty-five five-ton trucks. 


Tomorrow morn- 
ing, a few minutes 
after ten o'clock, 
I’m going over to 
our garage and 
call all my drivers 
together. I’m go- 
ing to tell the 
boys how I’ve 
been treated by 
your company. 
Then I’m going to 
tell them to use 
their own discre- 


“T understand 
you people have 
several thousand 
cabs operating in 
Chicago. For your 
own good I would 
suggest that you 
see to it that this 
thing is settled 
right away.” 

When hereached 
his office a few 
minutes after nine 
the next morning, 
the taxicab com- 
pany’s check was 
waiting for him. 

This incident 
is related here 
not as an example 
of how an accident 
claim should be collected, but 
because it serves to show that the 
members of the automotive indus- 
try who need to be least concerned 
with safety in driving and in traf- 
fic regulations are the manufac- 
turers of trucks. Yet Mack Trucks, 
Inc., is one of the first manufac- 
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Is the Automobile Industry 
in Facing a Crisis in Selling? 


Five Things Which, the Industry Can 
Da to Open the Way For Bigger Sales 
Opportunities and to Insure the Future 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


Truck company to the cause of 
safer driving takes the form of 
small blue and white stickers to 
be fastened to the windshield or 
rear window of motor cars. These 
stickers carry a notice which reads, 
“This driver will meet all other 
gentlemen half way on any traf- 
fic situation.” They have been 


Growth of the Business 
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ow owners and foolish Jaws are 
cluttering up the statute beoks in 
every state in the Unian 


body is ta blame except 


The Tide of Public Opinion 


he brewers 


From “Sales Management” for January 8, 1927 


widely distributed to motorists 
free of charge, and although thou- 
sands of them are already in use 
all over the country, Mack Trucks. 
Inc., still promises to keep up with 
the demand by supplying them in 
any reasonable amount. 

This “gentleman’s agreement” 
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streamer and another, sponsored 
by the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany, of the same size and shape 
but printed in black and orange 
and lettered “Drive Sanely,” are 
the only two nationally-distributed 
slogans of safety current at the 
present time. From the standpoint 
of advertising, neither of the com- 
panies is reaping much _ profit 
because neither of them is going 
out of its way to obtain the credit 
of promoting them. Both of them 
realize, however, that any im- 
provement in safe driving and 
traffic regulation must come from 
within the industry and _ these 
streamers are their contributions 
to a movement in the interests of 
safety which is inevitable if the 
automobile industry is not to be 
the sufferer from the abuses of 
reckless driving. 


Promoting Public Safety 


ie SALES MANAGEMENT just a 
year ago, Eugene Whitmore 
pointed out how automobile 
sales were being limited by the 
indifference of manufacturers to 
the problem of making driving 
safer, more economical and less 
inconvenient. With a constantly 
increasing list of deaths and acci- 
dents, with mounting costs in the 
form of fines, garage rents and 
parking fees, and with the plea- 
sure of driving diminishing stead- 
ily because of the crowded condi- 
tion of the streets and highways, 
people aren't as keen about own- 
ing cars as they once were; par- 
ticularly was this situation noted 
in the larger cities. 

Five suggestions were submitted 
to the consideration of manufac- 
turers, which they might make a 
part of their year’s advertising 
campaigns either singly or collec- 
tively. They were: (1) Promote a 
campaign for greater courtesy and 
more common sense in driving; 
(2) spread the news of sensible 
traffic regulations and fight fool- 
ish traffic laws; (3) foster better 
engineering of roads, streets and 
crossings by arousing the public 
to take a greater interest in road 
and street improvements; (4) get 
behind a national movement for 
the standardization of traffic signs, 
road markers and driving regula- 
tions; and (5) begin a campaign 
of education among owners of 
shops, salesrooms, service stations 
and salesmen which will teach 
them how to service cars more 
economically. 

The first of these five sugges- 
tions is exemplified in the cam- 
paigns of the Westinghouse Lamp 
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Company and Mack Trucks, Inc. 


Both of them have done a good” 


job as far as they have been able 
to go unassisted. Whether or not 
the drivers who place their stream- 
ers somewhere on the anatomies 
of their cars carry out the spirit 
of the slogans is not as important 
as the fact that public thought is 
directed to the subject of safety, 
if only in a small way. When 
people will appropriate streamers 
of this kind, and actually use them, 
it is a good indication that the 
beginnings, at least, of a move- 
ment to make the public conscious 
of the need for safety in driving 
have at last been undertaken. 

The Westinghouse company 
sponsored the “Drive Sanely” 
slogan and the safety campaign 
which accompanied its introduc- 
tion because they would result in 
greater attention paid to the light- 
ing equipment of automobiles and, 
consequently, in greater sales of 
Westinghouse lamps. The Mack 
truck people did their part be- 
cause they realized that it was 
to the advantage of the industry 
more than to any other single 
interest to popularize driving by 
making it safer. The manufactur- 
ers of passenger cars might well 
have followed suit; possibly some 
of them will, but they have been 
too busy improving their models, 
cutting their prices and outdoing 
their competitors on newer and 
more extravagant claims to bother 
much about improving conditions 
for the industry as a whole. 


Uniform Driving Introduced 


HOWING how much more re- 

mains to be done, the General 
Baking Company, whose interest 
in the automobile business hinges 
solely on the fact that it operates 
motor and horse-drawn vehicles, 
inaugurated a special campaign 
against carelessness among its 
employees and, because no other 
agency had paved the way, was 
compelled to begin at the bottom 
in working out precautions against 
automobile accidents. 

The company has 2,000 horses, 
1,500 wagons and 1,100 automo- 
biles working out of its forty-two 
plants over the country. The em- 
ployees number around 6,500, of 
whom a large proportion are bread 
and cake salesmen who use both 
motor and horse-drawn vehicles. 
On an average, each vehicle makes 
some 100 stops each day, in spite 
of the fact that sales routes cover 
an immense territory, occasionally 
extending from 60 to 100 miles. 
It is obvious that the salesmen, 


working in hundreds of communi- 
ties and across state lines, en- 
counter every variety of driving 
hazard. 

The first object of the cam- 
paign, then, was to bring about 
uniformity in driving and traffic 
rules. Even with the cooperation 
of other industrial and commer- 
cial concerns, automobile associ- 
ations, chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, such civic bodies 
as Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, and 
other interests, it was next to im- 
possible to devise an acceptable 
system. Nevertheless, a beginning 
had to be made somewhere, and 
the General Baking Company 
fixed upon universal left-hand 
driving for all vehicles as an enter- 
ing wedge to bring about a more 
wide-spread agreement on regula- 
tions and methods. 


More Cars, Less Safety? 


T ONCE everyone wondered 
why he hadn’t thought of 
it himself. Most automobiles are 
equipped with the left-hand drive, 
but there seemed to be no require- 
ments whatsoever for horse-drawn 
vehicles. Automobile associations 
welcomed the idea and gave it 
their support. City officials saw 
that this plan offered some hope 
to their traffic tangles. The fact 
that a large corporation showed 
concern prompted an interest on 
the general subject of safety. 

The experience of this company 
demonstrated both the need for an 
organized safety campaign and 
the great strides that must be 
taken before any satisfactory solu- 
tion is even approached. 

It is expected that this year 
there will be more automobiles 
sold than ever before. Price wars 
in every class of cars, the intro- 
duction of the new Ford, new 
models and lower prices of Dodge, 
Whippet and Chevrolet cars, to 
name just a few, and other cir- 
cumstances lead to the belief that 
sales in 1928 will exceed even the 
record-breaking year of 1926. With- 
out a corresponding activity in 
the way of improving motoring 
conditions, more cars will simply 
mean more traffic snarls, more 
difficult parking and more acci- 
dents. 

The manufacturers have an op- 
portunity to pave the way for in- 
creased sales next year and the 
year after, when the existing surge 
of rejuvenation in the automobile 
business has worn away, but they 
may be so intent on this year’s 
sales that they will have no time 
to think of the inevitable reaction. 
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Company Ownership of Salesmen’s 
Automobiles Is Latest Tendency 


ARTNELL is now con- 
ducting the sixth periodi- 
cal country-wide survey 
of practices, policies and 

cost covering salesmen-operated 
automobiles, More than 680 com- 
panies having salesmen operating 
automobiles were interviewed or 
reported in the last investigation. 
They represented a total of over 
8,000 cars. The number of sales- 
men operating automobiles in 
each company ranged from 600 in 
the largest down to one in the 
smallest. The investigation now 
under way is still more wide- 
spread than the previous one and 
covers operating conditions and 


By Epwin H. SHANKS 
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practices in all classes of terri- 
tories in the United States and 
Canada. 

Advance information obtained 
from 174 selected companies whose 
plans are being examined in the 
present investigation, discloses 
decided tendencies toward com- 
pany ownership and operation of 
cars. Sixty-one companies, 35 per 
cent of those reporting, state that 
they find it most practical to own 
and operate the salesmen’s auto- 
mobiles. Five years ago the figure 
was 22 per cent. 

If interpreted from the stand- 
point of number of automobiles 
instead of number of companies 


cooperating in the investigation, 
the figure would be over 50 per 
cent, representing about 3,000 
company-owned automobiles by 
salesmen as against 4,400 sales- 
men-owned automobiles. 

There is no question about the 
economy of operating salesmen in 
automobiles, and there is no ques- 
tion as to the desirable effect that 
traveling in automobiles has upon 
the sales volume of individual 
men in their territories. These 
things were settled long ago. 

But there is considerable doubt 
as to whether the company should 
own the cars or whether the sales- 
men should own them. And there 


When automobiles are adopted for the use of salesmen, the object is to increase the margin of profit directly or 
indirectly by making it possible for the salesman to get more sales on a given investment. Buckeye Incubator 
Company salesmen increase their number of calls per week through the use of the fleet of cars shown here. 
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is doubt as to whether all ex- 
penses should be paid or a mile- 
age allowance established. 

This being the case, many con- 
cerns go on experimenting with 
one plan and then another. Each 
time they make a change in the 
plan to eliminate one undesirable 
feature, some other disadvantage 
pops up to cause difficulties. The 
principal reason, according to 
leading companies, is that most of 
the experimenting is in the di- 
rection of shouldering the sales- 
man with responsibility for the 
cars. The result is that some 
organizations get discouraged and 
eliminate the practice of operating 
salesmen in automobiles. Others 
increase the mileage allowance for 
salesmen-owned automobiles until 
the sales expense records show 
scarlet figures. 


An Aid to Executives 


To provide the executive heads 
of businesses with facts and fig- 
ures that will enable them to make 
well founded decisions on these 
questions, based on the experi- 
ences of a large number of com- 
panies instead of a small group, 
Dartnell has endeavored to 
uncover every concern in the coun- 
try having experience with sales- 
men’s automobiles and then to 
analyze their experiences to de- 
termine the best possible way to 
operate salesmen in cars. 

One of the leading arguments 
advanced by the companies that 
insist upon salesmen owning their 
own Cars is that salesmen are hu- 
man and will not take care of 
company-owned cars as they will 
their own. It is quite possible that 
there are various cases in which 
this point would be well founded. 
However, in nearly every instance 
in the Dartnell investigations 
thus far, those companies report- 
ing it is cheaper to have the 
individual salesman own and oper- 
ate his own car, have not com- 
piled any figures showing a fair 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


comparison of results from a sales 
standpoint. No thought was given 
as to whether salesmen accom- 
plished more results in company- 
owned and operated automobiles 
than they did when they traveled 
in their own cars. 

A number of cases were found 
in which a switch had been made 
from company-owned automobiles 
to salesmen-owned automobiles. 
In each instance the change was 
brought about after a tabulation 
of statistics had been compiled 
showing the increased cost of 
operating automobiles owned by 
the company as compared with 
salesmen owning and operating 
the cars. The decisions were based 
entirely on the savings that could 
be effected by such a change. No 
analysis had been made of the 
sales figures. No one had exam- 
ined the records to find out the 
effect on sales when the company 
owned and operated the automo- 
biles. No one noticed from the 
figures that Al McCarthy had 
raced his car up and down the 
Fox River Valley with such 
rapidity that his sales had in- 
creased 30 per cent; all he no- 
ticed was that he had raced the 
tread off of a set of standard 
tires. 


Benefits Overlooked 


No one was impressed with the 
fact that Arthur Williams, travel- 
ing New England territory, was 
making two towns in a day when 
he used to be satisfied with one; 
all that impressed him was that 
in the middle of last summer he 
neglected to put oil in the crank 
case and burned out a bearing. No 
one paid special attention to the 
fact that Joe Hamilton was get- 
ting in twice as many demonstra- 
tions of specialties with a tre- 
mendous increase in sales; but he 
did pav special attention to his 
running a car to pieces over those 
Kansas roads. 

Too many companies are over- 
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looking the fact that they are em- 
ploying salesmen to make sales 
at a profit—not to operate auto- 
mobiles at a saving. When auto- 
mobiles are adopted for the use 
of salesmen, the object is to in- 
crease the margin of profit direct- 
ly or indirectly by making it pos- 
sible for the individual salesman 
to get more sales on a given in- 
vestment. Any plan that tends to 
make the salesman an automobile 
mechanic or garage man is eco- 
nomically wrong. The incentive 
invariably should be on the side 
of greater sales volume and prof- 
its. This is a deduction by repre- 
sentative companies which have 
had a great deal of experience 
with salesmen traveling in auto- 
mobiles. 


The Procter & Gamble Plan 


Take, for example, the 450 auto- 
mobiles used by the sales depart- 
ment of The Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Company. Although 
the company owns all the cars, 
actual costs have gone down until 
1927 shows only $.049 per mile for 
the United States and Canada, 
which is even lower than it was 
the previous year. Few companies 
insisting on salesmen owning the 
cars can reduce their costs any- 
where near this figure. In report 


ing on their methods, this com- 
pany says: 

We buy and operate our own cars sim- 
ply because we can do so more cheaply 
and with less trouble than by making 
allowances to salesmen for operating their 
own cars. 

About five years ago, we had many 
arrangements with salesmen for operating 
their own cars, at so much per mile or 
per day. At that time we had only a few 
company owned cars in operation and had 
not installed a system to properly look 
after their operations and expenses. 

About four years ago, however, a sys- 
tem was installed and our costs began to 
drop so greatly that we soon found that 
we could operate our own cars at a much 
less cost than the allowance arrangements 
which we had in effect on personally 
owned cars. In fact, on our present basis 
of cost, salesmen tell us they are unwilling 
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The fourth article of a series on color in selling in which 
a staff writer continues his discussion of the second color 
in display advertising, this time emphasizing more par- 
ticularly its use in industrial and business paper copy. 


When the Industrial Advertising 
Campaign “Sees Red” 


The Venus 4. Mile 
by “ap mad of Ansioch 
mT 


HOOVER 


LEADERSHIP 


is decisive, conclusive, 
all-embracing. The net 
of it, in 44 words, ap- 
pears on Pages 168-169 
Take the time to read it! 


Red is the favored second color. 


pleasing and adaptable color of all. 


comes next. 


ONG before national adver- 
trsers seized upon the idea of 
color in consumer peri- 
odical campaigns, the 
users of trade and industrial jour- 
nal space had edged up to this 
Suggestion with favor, and experi- 
mented with it, often indifferently 
as to artistic results. 

Now, however, color in this 
field has become a highly signifi- 
cant factor, often so appreciably 
adding to the results obtained 


from advertising, 
that it proves its 
potency over and 
over again. It was 
not, however, un- 
til color was em- 
ployed with a 
definite selling 
reason that this 
turn in the tide of 
affairs took place. 
Formerly, it had 
been the unforgiv- 
able practice to go 
in for two print- 
ings for no better 
purpose than to 
give added visual 
appeal to a page, 
or to splash sen- 
sational areas 
through a compo- 
sition which in no 
wise called for it. 

That color in the 
trade magazine 
and industrial 
journal depart- 
ment of an appro- 
priation must in- 
evitably pay its 
way due to the 
emphasis placed 
on such inserts 
was never so firm- 
ly verified as at 
the present time. 
There are publica- 
tions issued 
monthly, or twice a month, carry- 
ing as many as four hundred pages 
of technical advertising. The lay 
mind is staggered by the prodigal- 
ity of it, and it has been frequently 
suspected that even the profes- 
sional reader, who might well be 
supposed to take an alert and ex- 
haustive interest in such whirl- 
winds of picture and type, is un- 
able to successfully digest one 
magazine’s exhibit before another 
has come to take its place. 
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j It is the 
most flexible, the most utilitarian, the most 


Orange 


Nothing could be more natural 
than that the eye should be at- 
tracted first to advertisements in 
which a second color or full color, 
flashed its impressive difference. 
Vision responds to color, and to 
certain scientifically used colors, 
automatically, and contrast mere- 
ly strengthens this appeal and its 
inevitable reactions. As twenty 
pages of black and white are rip- 
pled in succession and the eye 
suddenly leaps to a design in col- 
ors, the advertiser has registered 
a point in his own favor. He has 
them “stopped.” 

But, as was certain to take 
place, the indiscriminate use of 


23 Hampebire Combrndge Mase 


"ARTHUR H. BLANCHARD 4 e) 


PUTS OUT 


Served 10 years as & permanent Greman in eZ CHIMNEY 


Angle Nozsle January 15, 1915, and im 12 years 
has covered the world with Angie Noasles 
sun never sete on them” 


“The 


Totes mo from Btemeherd emt same pom mam 


Wh FIRES 


ROTARY PUMPS 
FIRE HYDRANTS 


Ledisi ieee tioned 


Agrete me Principe) Cites 
WATEROUsS COMPANY 
Peek, Monee eete 


JACOB REED’S SONS 


BADGES 


of Every Description 


An innovation in the industrial 
magazine field: one small unit of 
a conglomerate page produced in 
black and red. This is something 
pronouncedly new. Imagine what 
the advertisers in black and white 
on the same page, must think about 
it. But this is an inexorable for- 
ward movement, nevertheless. 
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twenty-five pages, run consecu- 
tively, in the same second plate, 
a red, an orange, bright blues 
and greens. The advertiser be- 
gan to discover that his second 
color was not as overwhelming : 
as in the olden days. On ad- 
vertising Main Street, every 
store front was approximately 
the same. The fellow alongside 
could use just as much color, or 
more. 

Then followed a_ quietus, 
with veterans of the industrial 
press arguing that color was 
the bunk, an added expense 
which no longer justified itself. 
That such experience was the 
best thing for everyone con- 
cerned almost goes without 
saying. It became the direct 
means of forcing advertisers to 
employ color to far better ad- 
vantage and with a commercial 
intelligence heretofore absent. 

The reader was not tired of 
color by any means. He was 


(Left) The various effects ob- 
tainable with one color and a 
black plate are practically in- 
exhaustible. Every engraving 
plant worthy of the name has 
one or more color specialists : 
who are artists in their own 4 
right, and who understand the : 
most subtle requirements for 
getting every ounce of color 
value out of the subject. 


HE long life and accuracy of Slocomb Mi- 

crometers are due to the spindle, which is of 
highly tempered tool steel snugly fitted into a re- 
movable bushing in the frame. This spindle con- 
struction makes Slocombs “The Longest Lived 
Micrometers that can be Bought.” 


The Slocomb Center Drill is the original center 
drill combining drill and countersink of alloy steel 
with countersink and drill point ground after 
hardening. Flutes are sand blasted after hard- 
ening and before finish grinding. 


WS May we send the ,] Sl b log? 


J. T. Slocomb Company 


Providence, R. I. 


color in such magazines cried to this fact the ten- 
“Wolf” once too often. The color dency on the part 
sections became larger and more _ of many of the pub- 
and more campaigns dipped into _lications to run spe- 
the paint pot with their reds and — cial sections, or 


Lift Trucks 


blues and yellows and greens. A forms, all in_ the 
sec ie 7 € i ~ ‘ou never have carried a ten jleadweight al! F 
second color, for example, did not |= same color. Thus db lne~but you can imagine how lagging woul ; 
necessarily mean that the adver- there could easily track handles dove "not ague your tuckmen and com Ju 
tiser had a business excuse for be a budget of tucks withthe excep the Bio Steak andthe © a8 D 
this extra expense. He was mere- — re sare bees belt ooh coe meses 
ly doing it to kill off visual com- oes ee ae bee olers 
petition and to dominate a Color employed for ced engineered ‘Thate why” ute they | tone 
crowded, congested advertising pre a of os sisiasten nti ie corporat everywhere recognize shin They reore 
4 AUCING €@€ proauc pare ge ter in and again. 
field. i ‘ : itself in its natural pte TR Wri "Whe ‘tnslinat is interes! < 

Color in the industrial and trade state. The modern eee SO. 
magazine field, therefore, grad- trend is to use color 


ually decreased in its “pulling sparingly, as opposed 


rae seis to the old scheme of 
power.” The noveliv no longer “smearing ‘4t all over 


existed. It was an old story. Add the place.” ; eckiamentl 
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merely surfeited with a deluge of 
meaningless and wholly unscien- 
tifically applied color, which 
meant nothing much, one way or 
the other, aside from that one 
paramount consideration—catch- 
ing the eye. 


More Logic, More Sanity 


Thus the remarkable change of 
method which has come to pass 
during the past year. There is far 
more logic in the use of color, 
more sanity, more discretion, more 
of the essential reason-why. In 
that most remarkable field of pe- 
riodical publication, devoted to 
the retailer of all kinds of mer- 
chandise, with its literally thou- 
sands of specialized magazines, 
the transformation is most pro- 
nounced and the use of color now 
a strategic commercial tradition. 
There is no guess work. 

A manufacturer of bead bags 
produces an entirely new line and 
wishes to bring it to the attention 


(Below) Another restrained ex- 
ample of color introduced to 
direct the eye to an important 
feature of the device itself. 
This is a two-color halftone, and 
the details of how plates are 
made and original copy pre- 
pared, are given in the article. 


ndustrial heating 
calls for more than 
“Heaters” 


HERE is no such thing as a unit heater which ts “ideal” for all 

* conditions. When Unit Heaters are specified it is necessary to 
take into consideration all the various factors to be found in a 
building,—location, type of structure, location of heating plant, 
purpose for which building is to be used, etc., etc 

That's why we make four distinct and separate types of unit heaters 
That's why we are always able to recommend the heater that will best 
handle the work —the economical heater for that particular job 

We have engineering offices located in all principal cities, where your 
heating questions will be answered to your satisfaction. Why not use 
this service? 

If you do not have a copy o! 
our book “Industrial Heating 
write for it TO-DAY 


Buffalo 
Forge 
Company 


141 Mortimer, Buffalo, N. Y. 


itches 


* Unit Heaters 


of dealers the country over. Color 
is an all-important feature of these 
bags. And the sales force will 
never call on every prospect, pos- 
sibly. Without questioning the 
expense, full-color plates are made 
ot those bags, in their natural 
Shadings of tint and texture, and 
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the advertisement in question be- 
comes the next best thing to a 
sample trunk and a personal dem- 
onstration by a sales representa- 
tive. 

Color photography has been of 
immeasurable assistance in such 
elaborate inserts as this. Any ob- 
ject can be reproduced in exact 
color facsimile. With catalog-like 
fidelity, the advertiser virtually 
places a catalog page in his trade 
magazines. No doubt is left in the 
mind of the retailer as to the phys- 
ical appearance of the article he 
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tell, among thirty other methods 
of obtaining results in color, the 
intricacies of the camera color 
plate-making. Did you know that 
a comparatively brief space of 
time after the object has been 
photographed, you may see the 
color negative, often a thing of 
exquisite, glimmering beauty? 
Color photography, then, has 
solved for the manufacturer the 
problem of a faithful showing of 
his goods, with no liberties taken 
by an artist, no glorification, no 
eccentricities of personal tech- 
nique. It may not 
beimaginative, but 
it is true to its 
subject, always. 


Shovels 


The BYERS Line 
now includes the 
Massillon 
Gas and Steam 


through the Purchase of Ihe 


Massillon Power Shovel @ 
by the BYERS MACHINE @. 


Color in trade 
journal advertis- 
ing has inspired, 
unquestionably, a 
very pronounced 
impetus to busi- 
ness in cases where 
say fifty thousand 
jewelers must see 
a new novelty, as 
is, color being the 
feature. In haber- 
dashery publica- 
tionsanadvertiser, 
who had formerly 
used black and 
white pages, 
turned to color. 

He did it because 
he was in the 
necktie business 
and had brought 
out what he be- 
lieved to be a 
startling pattern 
innovation. It be- 
came suddenly ap- 


Artistic two-color industrial magazine insert 
cover, with vermilion-orange judiciously and 
These special inserts 
often run from two to six pages, in color 


artistically distributed. 


throughout. 


is asked to put in stock. He sees 
it as it is, 

By this process, negatives are 
made direct from the product, 
whatever its character, and it is 
a well-known fact that the most 
subtle of color values and details 
are perfectly held, however intri- 
cate they may be. Color photog- 
raphy has made astonishingly 
rapid progress in the last three 
years and the majority of its un- 
solved problems have now been 
mastered. 

In the article which follows we 


parent to him that 
black and white il- 
lustrations would 
be practically 
worthless for the 
purpose. Color 
photography pro- 
duced such satis- 
factory results that 
the ties and their patterns were 
shown in a quite marvelously real- 
istic manner. This page, used as 
an experiment and relentlessly 
keyed and statistically tabulated 
as to results, was shown to be not 
less than 55 per cent more profit- 
able, as an advertisement, and a 
business-getter, than the former 
type of display. 

A manufacturer of quality doors 
for all types of buildings, in a 
shrewd and painstaking analysis 
of his advertising in building, 

(Continued on page 422) 
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Odds: 


‘Play your pet Sales 


OFFICIAL JUDGES: 


Homer BuckLey 


President, Buckley, Dement & Co., and of 
National Association of Direct Mail 
Advertising Companies 


> 


Ep SHANKS 
Dartnell Corporation 


> 


Gove Compton 
Printers’ Ink 


At the three-quarters . . . now they're in the stretch — of horse and man... a rattan rises and falls ryth- 
. . . thundering hoofs, riders crouched, rising and  mically here and there... a “jock” booting his 
falling as one with their mounts. Scarlet-lined nos- mount over the line. . . they're bunched as they 
trils . . . jockeys’ shirts of carmine, vivid yellow, hammer past the judges. Pandemonium in the stand. 
blue of the sky, green of the sea, vermillion, snapping Up go the numbers. Another Derby has been run. 
in the rush of the wind. The last straining effort New winners, new champions for the following year. 
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Contest Idea “on the nose” 


w 


10 to 1 is a good bet any time, any place, on 
anything. Here’s a 10 to 1 shot that beats any 
you ever placed. You don’t have to play the 
one you like across the board either—bet it on 
the nose—1o comes back, win, place or show. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 


The Great UPSCO Sales Manager’s Derby will 
be run off April 2nd. Sales and Advertising 
Managers, Business and Advertising Executives 
riders and owners. 


A Gentlemen’s Event. 


Entries must be in and posted not later than 
Saturday at Midnight, March 31st. 


Weighing-in at 2 o'clock, April and. Parade at 
2:15. Line-up at the Barrier at 2:30. 


Description of entries must be outlined innot more 
than 1000 words on the letterhead of the owners’ 
stable or the stable where he boards his mounts. 


There are 10 Purses and, as befits a gentlemen's 
event, they will be made up of unusual articles of 
value properly and fittingly inscribed concerning 
the event, the mount and the rider and owner. 


To every entry there will be presented a pedigree 
and a history in detail of the achievements of the 
IO Winning mounts. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


Enter your pet Sales Contest Idea in this contest 
of the country’s leading Sales and Advertising 
Executives and Advertising Men. Write your 
idea on the letterhead of your organization, giv- 
ing your title. Confine your story to 1000 words. 
Judges will select the winners and rate them 
from 1st to 1oth place. 


All Winners will have their choice of any one 
of the following awards suitably and perma- 
nently marked as a lasting reminder of their 
achievement. 


THE AWARDS 


Wilson’s Crest Quality steel shaft golf set of 
9 Matched Irons. 


Wilson’s Walker Cup Model 3 matched Wood 
Clubs. 


Stewart-Warner Radio Console Model No. 
250 without tubes and batteries. 


Howard Pocket Watch, thin model. 
Waltham, best model men’s wrist watch. 


Becker’s Better-Bilt Shark Leather Gladstone, 
26-inch, and hand wardrobe trunk. 


Becker’s Better-Bilt bachelor’s or family model 
best wardrobe trunk. 


Heirloom Plate silver set, 72 pieces in solid 
Walnut Cabinet. 


Balkite “A,” “SB” and “C” Radio Battery 
Eliminator, Model “AB” 6-135. 


Trav-Ler Portable Radio complete. 
Pathex Motion Picture Camera and Projector. 
Remington Standard 12-gauge 5-shot Shotgun. 


If there is something else you would prefer, name it. 


The Sales Contest Idea can be any one of many 
you have. It can embody a stunt used in a con- 
test or a contest in its entirety. If it has been 
used tell about its results and provide, if you 
can, printed matter used. Be as clear and brief 
as possible. 


All entrants will receive the details of the 10 
Sales Contest Ideas winning the Awards. 


If the details are not clear to you write at once 
for more information. Your Sales Contest Idea 
must be in by Midnight, March 31st. This is 
a short race—lasting just 31 days. The company 
is fast. If you crave action here it is. 10 to 1. 
Enter one, get 10 of the best, the newest, the 
most successful Sales Contests’ Ideas. A short, 
fast Contest and, another one, some other time. 


UNITED PREMIUM SALES & SERVICE CO., INC. 


Associated with United Premium Sales & Service Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 


Executive Office: 3c8 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Guaranteed Sales Contests—Plans—Stimulators—Promotion—Ideas—Bonus Plans for Sales and Advertising Executives of every type of business 


— 


ty 


Breaking Down a Sales Problem 
into Workable Units 


‘ALL WORK 

| AND NO PLAY 
MAKES DORA 

A DUMB GIRL’ 


Hees a tip for “tired business men.” 
Three times a day, spend five cents and 
five minutes on a bracing Dr. Pepper. If you 
would earn the undying gratitude of your 
work-weary steno, take her with you and 
make it a picnic, 

It'll give you a dollar's worth of harmless 
fun... and ten dollars worth of renewed 

p and energy. Return to the day's work 
6 a as young as you act, 

In Dr. Pepper, it's nourishment, not 
“kick” that keeps energy up, Everything 
in it is good for you, so drink to your 
thirst’s content. 


DRINK A BITE TO EAT 


AND FOUR*. 


eps tty 
AND IN BOTTLES 


This advertiser might have spent a 
fortune telling an old story in the 
same old way, without ever making a 
dent in the minds of consumers. But 


he chose, instead, a new and sharper 


angle for his copy. 


QUIPPED with pick 
axes and hand drills, I 
suppose it would be im- 
possible for any group of 
workmen to demolish the Rock of 
Gibraltar. So far as I know there 
is no existing machine or device 
which would demolish it at one 
Swoop. 
If engineers studied the prob- 
lem, laid out a plan, marked off 
the big rock in sections, were 
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given enough dynamite, elec- 
tric drills, and material mov- 
ing equipment, perhaps it 
would be possible to remove 
it entirely, provided they had 
enough time. 

Many sales problems look 
like Gibraltars. It seems as 
though they are just too dit- 
ficult, too complicated, or too 
stubborn to be solved by any 
known methods. Advertis- 
ing, sales promotion, per- 

, sonal selling, all seem inade- 
'f quate. Yet these same prob- 
* lems have often responded 
quickly to a well-planned, 
carefully-analyzed sales at- 
tack. The big thing is to 
split up the problem into its 
various units and attack one 
unit at a time. 

Take the experience of a 
butter company that wanted 
more sales in New Orleans. 
Butter men told this com- 
pany that New Orleans was 
the poorest butter market in 
the country. The per capita 
consumption figures seemed 
to prove this assertion. Be- 
sides, it is sometimes said 
that New Orleans responds 
slowly to any sales and ad- 
vertising campaign. The 
thrifty French down there 
seem slow to change and 
slow to act in response to 
ordinary advertising cam- 
paigns. In spite of these 
alleged obstacles, this butter 
company wanted distribution 
and sales in the New Or- 
leans market. There seemed 
to be plenty of butter on the 
marketthere. Variousbrands 
had a strong foothold in the 
market, and were well advertised, 
well merchandised, and well dis- 
tributed. 

An advertising agency was 
called in to grapple with the prob- 
lem. After a careful survey of the 
situation the advertising agency 
men brought back this statement: 
“We can sell your butter there in 
profitable quantities if we can find 
a means of attracting the public’s 
attention, and induce them to use 
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a quantity of your butter. Stripped 
down to bare essentials, your 
problem is this: get your brand 
name firmly impressed on the 
consumers; obtain a good distri- 
bution in the market, and induce 
people to try your butter. If you 
can do this, it will repeat.” 

The agency intimated that any 
ordinary means of gaining atten- 
tion would fail. They were in- 
structed to find some extraordi- 
nary method of winning attention 
—and buyers. 


Something for Nothing 


As everybody knows, the cus- 
tom of giving something extra — 
something free with every pur- 
chase, is more or less strongly 
entrenched in the retail business 
life of New Orleans. This gratis 
offering with a purchase is called 
lagniap pe by the French people. So 
the agency decided to go along 
with this old custom rather than 
buck it. Just what to offer as 
lagniappe was a problem. One day 
one of the agency men noticed 
that the famous cartoon character, 
Andy Gump, was discussing, in 
his daily cartoon strip, the matter 
of establishing a brush factory. 
The brush was to be a combina- 
tion brush and mirror, and Andy 
was expecting to make so much 
money that “Uncle Bim” would 
seem like a piker in comparison. 

Suddenly a paid advertisement 
appeared in the papers of New 
Orleans announcing that the re- 
doubtable Andy had decided to 
establish his factory in New Or- 
leans. A day or so later more paid 
advertisements announced the ar- 
rival of a shipment of brushes — 
the famous Gump combination 
mirror-brushes. Then, when the 
public was talking and guessing 
and speculating about the brushes, 
more paid advertisements told the 
public that one of the famous mir- 
ror-brushes could be obtained at 
any grocery store in exchange for 
five empty butter cartons —a cer- 
tain brand of cartons, to be exact. 

Before the public was advised 
of the free brush offer, the grocers 

(Continued on page 402) 
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Exporters to Meet in 
New York 


HE Export Managers Club 
of New York, Inc., will hold 
its eighth annual “Get Together” 
meeting in the Hotel Pennsylva- 
nia, New York City, March 20. 
The club has a membership of 
over four hundred and the annual 
one day convention is, upon regis- 
tration with the club, open to 
anyone interested in foreign trade. 
The convention will consist of 
a morning and afternoon session, 
and dinner in the evening. The 
morning session will be devoted 
to discussions of three topics: new 
export methods; the use of avia- 
tion in expanding foreign trade; 
cables, international telephony, 
and radio. These subjects will be 
handled by speakers who are rec- 
ognized authorities in their re- 
spective fields and following their 
addresses there will be open dis- 
cussion from the floor. 

At the afternoon session the 
topics handled will be budgetary 
control of export business, export 
sales quotas, and the use of mo- 
tion pictures in promoting foreign 
sales. Discussions will be han- 
dled in the same manner as at the 
morning session. The dinner in 
the evening will be addressed by 
three speakers of international 
reputation. 


Committee Appointed 
by Advertising Council 


HE following members were 

elected to serve on the ad- 
vertising agencies departmental 
committee for the Advertising 
Council of Chicago: chairman, 
Frank B. White, Frank B. White 
Company; vice chairman, Mrs. 
Anita Simpson, Albert Frank & 
Company; H. R. Van Gunten 
John M, Dunham Company; Paul 
V. Troup, Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, and Henry D. Sulcer, Van- 
derhoof & Company. 


Brief English Systems, Inc., 
New York, has appointed Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct its 
account. Newspapers and maga- 
zines will be used. 


The Battery Equipment & Sup- 
ply Company, Chicago, has ap- 
pointed the Frank M. Comrie 
Company, Chicago automotive 
agency, to direct its advertising. 


A total attendance of 904 at a dozen regional sales and service schools 
held in as many cities throughout the country during one month is 
reported by the Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. The largest school was held in Boston where 180 oilomati- 
cians were present. This is the largest attendance ever recorded at 
the sales and service schools of this company. The group of 54 shown 
above attended a meeting at a Philadelphia school in January. 


Ten Trade Journals Announce 
Consolidation 


VEN though trade paper pub- 

lishing has long been known 
as one of the most. staple 
branches of the publishing busi- 
ness, the plans and policies of the 
National Trade Journals, Inc., as 
they were unfolded recently in 
the announcement of incorpora- 
tion of the company and purchase 
of ten old establishments and suc- 
cessful national trade journals, 
seemingly are a step toward a 
greater stability which no doubt 
is of particular interest to pub- 
lishers in all branches of the in- 
dustry. 

National Trade Journals, Inc., 

a $3,000,000 enterprise which 
acquired and will publish ten 
trade journals under unified man- 
agement. They serve diversified 
industries, the combined products 
of which are reported to total 
$10,000,000,000 annually. 

The new company is said to be 
the third largest of its kind in the 
United States. It is distinctly 
different from other groups which 
specialize in purely technical or 
allied fields. Diversification as to 
industries was one of the princi- 
pal ideas upon which the new 
group was founded. 

The publications are: Building 
Age and National Builder; Nutch- 
er’s Advocate and Market Journal; 
Canning Age; Cement, Mill & 
Quarry; Motor Boat; National 


Cleaner and Dyer; Oi Engine 
Power; Sporting Goods Journal; 
Fishing Gazette and Motorship. 

The diversification of indus- 
tries, it is pointed out by Homan 
J. Redfield, president of the Na- 
tional Trade Journals, Inc., gives 
the company great stability inas- 
much as a possible let down in 
one or two of the industries 
served by these publications wil! 
not materially affect the earnings 
of the group. In other words, 
diversification of fields served by 
the group is a safeguard which 
offers the greatest promise of reg- 
ular and uninterrupted earnings. 

The officers of the company are: 
Homan J. Redfield, president and 
treasurer; Joseph E. Browne, vice 
president and general manager 
John Thomas Wilson, vice tea 
dent and_ editor-in-chief. Mr. 
Redfield is well known through- 
out the trade journal publishing 
field due to his years of service as 
secretary-treasurer of the United 
Publishers’ Corporation. 

Neither the business office nor 
the editorial staffs of any of the 
ten publications purchased by the 
National Trade Journals, Inc., 
will be disrupted by the consoli- 
dation. Those responsible for 
building and developing the sev- 
eral properties will continue in 
their present positions, the an- 
nouncement Says. 
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Cooperative Buying Led to 


Cooperative 


N connection with the coopera- 

tive activities of retailers, the 
point has frequently been stressed 
that group buying is not as 
important as group selling and ad- 
vertising. The advantages accru- 
ing to a group of retailers from 
their combined purchasing power, 
in other words, are more than 
doubled if they go a step further 
and sell and advertise coopera- 
tively. 

This conelusion is based on the 
assumption that if retailers learn 
to sell in sufficient volume, their 
buying will automatically take 
care of itself; if, on the other 
hand, they are not equipped to sell 
properly, no amount of quantity 
buying will solve their difficulties. 

Additional evidence of the 
soundness of this line of reason- 
ing comes from San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, where the independent 
grocers recently utilized an entire 
eight-page section of the San 
Diego Sun to commemorate the 
third anniversary of the founding 
‘of their cooperative organization, 
the Ideal Grocers, Inc. Already 
the membership includes fifty- 
nine representative grocers, which 
is considered an unusually good 
showing for a city with a popula- 
tion of approximately 100,000. 


Chain Store Policies 


But although the organization 
was formed in January, 1925, it 
was not until six months ago that 
the cooperating grocers began 
their syndicate advertising. For 
two and a half vears they had 
been pooling their purchases, main- 
taining their own warehouse with 
a buyer and an office and ware- 
house force, but until their experi- 
ment in cooperative buying had 
been tested and proved successful, 
they did not want to extend their 
activities to include advertising. 
It took that long for the individ- 
ual grocers to become accustomed 
to working together and see the 
benefits of the plan. 

With their final decision to ad- 
vertise the same products for each 
store, much after the fashion of 
chain store advertising, the natu- 
ral questions of which products 
and which prices to advertise 
were solved by the formation of 
a special advertising committee 
composed of five of the organiza- 


Advertising 


tion’s members. Each of these 
five men represented a different 
part of town and catered to a dit- 
ferent class of trade. Because of 
the diversity of their interests 
they have been successful in get- 
ting together on the goods which 
would serve as “specials” for 
every store and the prices which 
would be fair for every grocer. 
This committee meets at least 
once a week to prepare the adver- 
tisement for that particular week, 
and in exceptional cases extra 
meetings are required. An article 
of merchandise advertised at a 
certain price in their regular 
weekly copy may be purchased at 
any of the fifty-nine member 
stores, just the same as each 
member of a chain store organt- 
zation simultaneously features the 
same goods at the same price. 
The first page of the special 


Ideal Grocers’ section in the 
newspaper carried a reproduction 
of each of the cooperating stores, 
showing that they are located to 
serve any neighborhood in San 
Diego. An open letter signed by 
L. F. Carlson, secretary and man- 
ager of the organization, assured 
the public that it was able to 
“buy groceries in enormous quan- 
tities, at lower prices, and pass 
the savings along to you.” 

The following seven pages were 
devoted to the advertisements of 
manufacturers whose products 
are handled in Ideal Grocers’ 
stores, of the few jobbers who 
still sell some merchandise to the 
organization, of brokers and 
others. A number of the adver- 
tisers were local concerns distrib- 
uting their goods only over a 
small territory. There were a few 
national advertisers represented, 
however, including Armour and 
Company, the California Packing 
Company of Del Monte fame, the 
producers of Crisco, Maxwell 
House coffee, H. J. Heintz Com- 
pany and others. 


Ten Green Salesmen Romp 
off with Carload Order 


(Continued from page 372) 


this time, was sitting like Little 
Jack Horner, in a corner saying 
“What a good boy am I!” 

As a result on Monday, Febru- 
ary 20, the suds flowed, the movie 
cameras clicked, a five blocks long 
parade wound through town, and 
nobody has yet added up in inches, 
the total amount of publicity se- 
cured by the company and the 
city of Milwaukee on their record 
breaking padlock shipment. The 
whole stunt cost slightly more 
than $1,000, and according to off- 
cials of the company, brought 
back at least ten times that 
amount in good constructive pub- 
licity and advertising. In addition 
to the free publicity secured on 
the event, the company ran a thir- 
ty-inch display advertisement in 
all the Milwaukee newspapers to 
tie up with the ceremonies attend- 
ing shipment of the big order. 

One of the highlights of the af- 
fair was the sealing of the car 
with a giant lock over which a 
city official broke a bottle of 
Pabst near beer as a christening 
ceremony. The key to the big lock 


was then consigned by air mail to 
Mayor Walker of New York, the 
pilot of the mail plane being on 
hand to receive it. The cases of 
padlocks were paraded to the car- 
loading platform in seven brand 
new trucks. Two news reel ser- 
vices were on hand to take pic- 
tures of the event, several trade 
paper editors were there, and a 
whole coterie of newspaper men 
covered the event. 

Following the fun, a meeting 
was held by the civic leaders who 
took part, to discuss ways and 
means for developing a broader 
program of civic publicity, with 
the idea of telling the world more 
about Milwaukee’s growing in- 
dustries. Other concerns can take 
a long look at the Master Lock 
campaign as a suggestion for ways 
and means of capitalizing a com- 
mercial transaction by turning its 
publicity value to the greatest 
possible account. And the idea of 
training new men and breaking 
sales records at one and the same 
time sounds as though it has its 
advantages. 


—— mw tv 


Job Jumping Salesmen Can't 
Stand the Gaff 


BEGAN selling automobiles 
in 1912 in Seattle and would 
have been with the same 
firm today, as a salesman, 
had it not been for my wife’s 
health. I worked for this Seattle 
distributor for nine years and 
then moved to Los Angeles, be- 
cause my wife’s health demanded 
the warm climate of Southern 
California. 
When I arrived in Los Angeles 
I had every intention of starting 
in as a salesman for the Los An- 
geles distributor of the same car 
I had sold in Seattle. But I met 
a friend who introduced me to a 
distributor of another car and I 
liked this distributor so well per- 
sonally that I went to work for 
him. That was in 1921, and I am 
still with him. 


The Results of Job Changing 


During these 16 years I have 
seen many salesmen come and go. 
I have seen many salesmen jump 
to various dealers because certain 
dealers told the salesmen that the 
car they were selling was a back 
number. There isn’t a car on the 
market today that has not had at 
least one so-called “bad year” in 
its history. Every year or so 
some freak car is designed, and 
for a time it looks as though it is 
going to be the answer to an au- 
tomobile salesman’s prayer. 

When these periods of sudden 
popularity descend upon a certain 
car, half the salesmen in town ap- 
ply to the distributor for a job. 
They are trying to get on what 
appears to be a great band wagon. 
But by the time they get a job 
with this car that is enjoying a 
meteoric spurt of popularity, their 
old distributor suddenly gets 
word from his factory that a new 
model is on its way out here and 
then we have a sudden spurt of 
selling ourselves. I have 
never seen it fail. When a 
Salesman leaves one distribu- 
tor to jump over to another, 
his old car is enjoying a 
sudden streak of fame before 


As told to a staff writer 


By Ray S. Fox 


he really gets settled in his new 
job. 
There are eight salesmen now 
working for the distributor I rep- 
resent who have left us to sell 
other cars or other products. All 
eight men have come back to us 
with tears in their eyes begging 


for their old jobs back. Right now 
I doubt if there is a distributor on 
the row who would hire back one 
of these eight men. Why? Be- 
cause they have learned their 
lessons. 

Automobile selling has been 
turned wrong side out, or right 
side in, the last few years. The 
salesman without a carefully 
built-up clientele of his own is 
lost in today’s scramble for busi- 
ness. 

My clientele of satisfied custom- 
ers helped me sell 138 cars in 
1927 — new cars. I don’t count the 
42 used cars I sold. I could easily 
get a position on the sales force 
of some. other distributor. In fact 
I turned down a good offer the 
day before I wrote this story. I 
turned it down because to start 
selling a new car would mean 
that I would automatically tie the 
hands of every one of my old cus- 
tomers. How could they boost 
me, if they were driving my old 
car and telling their friends to buy 
from me, if I were selling a dif- 
ferent make of car. 


Don’t Neglect Old Customers 


I want to make it clear that 
when I say “my clientele” I do 
not mean they are entirely mine 
—the car itself, the service my 
company gives them, and the way 
our repair department handles 
jobs —all these things help build 
up a clientele, and the salesman 
who thinks he can walk out, start 
selling another car, and take his 
old customers away from the 
house is kidding himself. When 
I say kidding himself, I mean just 
that, because I have seen so many 
men try it—and fail. 

I sell a good many cars to a 
certain group of typewriter sales- 
men. I hear these men kicking 
about small territories, too much 
competition, crazy trades of 
competitors, and all the 
things we automobile sales- 
men kick about. I sometimes 
wish I could tell these type- 
writer salesmen that it is the 
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same in every business. The fac- 
tory demands more salesmen be- 
cause the business is there if 
salesmen go out and dig it up. 
The salesman who sits around the 
sales floor and depends on his 
floor days to line up prospects is 
sure to fail, in the automobile 
business just as in another line of 
business. 

When a salesman fails to keep 
in close touch with his old cus- 
tomers he is turning his back on 
the very best source of new busi- 
ness. One of these typewriter 
salesmen who buys from me, sold 
eight cars for me last year. I 
mean he sold eight cars for me. 
All I did was to help close the 
deal. He had them sold by the 
time he called me in. I have other 
old customers who sell from two 
to five cars a year for me, year in 
and year out. 


Sticking to One Job 


In April, May and June of 1927, 
my distributor ran a prize con- 
test. The first prize was $500. I 
wanted that prize, so I just went 
around to all my old customers 
and told them I wanted it. On 
the last day of the contest I sold 
nine cars. Nearly all nine of those 
cars, sold in one day, were sold 
to my old customers who wanted 
to help me win that contest. I 
won first prize, thanks to their 
loyalty. Every salesman can build 
the same list of satisfied custom- 
ers because nearly all automobiles 
are so good today that the cus- 
tomer is going to be satisfied, and 
because the right sort of salesman 
sees that his customers get the 
right sort of service. 

It is a great deal easier to 
remind an old customer of some 
extra bit of service, or some spe- 
cial attention you gave him in the 
past, than it is to promise the 
same sort of service to a new cus- 
tomer who doesn’t know you from 
Adam’s off ox. 

I have seen many good sales- 
men spoil their careers by falling 
for branch managerships. I do not 
mean to say for one minute that 
a salesman shouldn’t be ambi- 
tious enough to want to win and 
earn promotion, but we must ad- 
mit that some good salesmen 
make poor branch managers. 
Whether they just have no ability 
as executives or they try manage- 
ment too early in their careers 
makes no difference, if they fail. 
Once a man has a failure chalked 
up against him it is hard to stage 
a comeback. That’s why I say a 


good salesman should think care- 
fully before he starts a salesroom 
of his own or tries to manage a 
branch. There is much to branch 
management besides selling, and 
the good salesman is often better 
off sticking to selling, than be- 
coming a mediocre branch man- 
ager. 

Only last week I was offered a 
branch managership; it was a 
small branch, with a small organ- 
ization and a small territory. The 
salary was considerably less than 
my commissions for 1927 which 
were almost $10,000. I look upon 
selling as a career. To me it 
seems just as foolish for a man to 
quit one distributor and jump 
over to a competitor as it would 
be for a doctor or a lawyer to 
leave his profession and take up 
singing or writing. 

Selling automobiles today re- 
quires as much specialized knowl- 
edge as law or medicine, and to 
leave one make of car and start 
selling another means that you 
have to learn all over again. It 
means that you must go back to 
your old customers and “eat your 
words” when you try to tell them 
that the new car is better than the 
old one. It means that you must 
make an “about face’ and take 
back all you said about the old 
car, and try to make the prospect 
believe you started selling a new 
line because you think it better, 


when he knows the truth of it is 
that you probably were offered a 
bigger territory, or a better com- 
mission, or a larger drawing ac- 
count. The average automobile 
buyer today knows a thing or two 
himself. 

To sell a car successfully you 
must fall in love with the car and 
with the distributor for whom you 
are working. No salesman ever 
lived who could fall in love with a 
new car every year. 

In 1928 there will be some cars 
which seem to be making a’ kill- 
ing. At times every salesman will 
wonder if he couldn’t do better if 
he had another line of cars to sell. 
Every time he loses a deal to some 
competitor it is natural to wish he 
was with that other distributor. 
But remember this: every time 
you sell a car you make some 
other salesman wish he had your 
car to sell. 

So it’s fifty-fifty anyway you 
look at it. Get a good car and a 
good distributor and stick to them 
both. When real estate booms, oil 
booms, and radio booms come 
along don’t chuck your automo- 
bile sales training and try to sell 
real estate, town lots, radio, oil 
stock, iceless iceboxes, or any- 
thing else. Stick to your profes- 
sion, stick to your distributor, and 
stick to your old customers. I’ve 
done it for sixteen years and I’m 
tickled to death that I have. 


Hold Exercises at Laying 
of Ayer Cornerstone 


ARTNERS and department 

heads of N. W. Ayer and Son, 
twenty-eight employees who have 
been with the firm for twenty-five 
years and over, representatives of 
many of the company’s clients 
and other guests, stood by while 
Wilfred W. Fry, senior partner, 
and Thomas McKnight, a mem- 
ber of the organization since 1877; 
laid the cornerstone of the new 
Ayer Building on West Washing- 
ton Square in Philadelphia. 

Into the cornerstone box went 
the Bible of the founder of the 
firm, wrapped in an American flag 
and placed there by Mrs. Anna 
Ayer Fry, his daughter; current 
issues of Philadelphia publica- 
tions; a representative collection 
of proofs of the advertising of 
clients; a copy of the American 


Newspaper Annual and _ Direc- 
tory; photographs of the new 
building in early stages of its erec- 
tion; a list of the names of those 
who are helping to build it; a list 
of the entire Ayer organization; 
a history of the business; a copy 
of the firm’s seal; a list of the 
firm’s clients; photographs and 
biographies of members of the 
firm, past and present, and many 
other objects. 

William M. Armistead, a part- 
ner, presided at the exercises. Dr. 
Clarence A. Barbour, president of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 
delivered the invocation. Wilfred 
W. Fry spoke. James M. Mathes, 
Adam Kessler, Jr., George H. 
Thornley, members of the firm, 
described articles sealed in the 
cornerstone box. 
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Safe Progress Assured 
by KARDEX CONTROL 
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O PROGRESS SAFELY, sales, costs and production 

must be controlled. Kardex visible equipment provides 
the facts necessary for profit plans and executive decisions 
involving the safety of your business. Yet Kardex is but 
one of a long line of modern business machines and equip- 
ment speeding the safe progress of American business and 
backed by the single responsibility and world-wide service 
of Remington Rand. 

One hundred and ten trained research engineers, fifteen 
thousand skilled workers in twenty-eight modern factories, 
four thousand sales representatives, are back of every re- 
sponsibility each Remington Rand man assumes. Reming- 
ton Rand service is available in your city, as near as your 
telephone. Remington Rand Business Service Inc., 374 
Broadway, New York. 


‘Remington Rand 


: BUSINESS SERVICE nc 


REMINGTON »- KARDEX +: RAND - SAFE-CABINET 
DALTON: POWERS : KALAMAZOO 
BAKER-VAWTER: LINE-A-TIME 
LIBRARY BUREAU 
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Edition of “Achievement” 1s 
Exhausted 


T IS exceedingly difficult to 

review any piece of work 
which is as competently done as 
the new book sponsored by the 
American Photo-Engravers’ As- 
sociation, called “Achievement.” 
It so far exceeds even the most 
extravagant expectations of it, 
that it assumes nothing short of 
monumental importance to the in- 
dustry it represents. 

“Its mission,” says a simple an- 
nouncement by the publishers, “is 
to demonstrate, instruct, educate 
and help those who use printed 
illustrations as well as those who 
make them.” The book does all 
of that, and in addition, it is a 
piece of printed salesmanship 
which sells its industry to busi- 
ness just as effectively as the in- 
dividual catalog illustrations, 
magazine advertisements, calen- 
dar plates, and all the myriad 
other exhibits which go to make 
up the book, sell the products 
they represent. The book is, in 
fact, a truly stupendous exhibit of 
pictorial sales power. 

The volume embodies 649 full 
page illustrations produced by 235 
engraving establishments in the 
United States, Canada, England, 


France and Germany, with the re- 
sult that it is representative in the 
highest sense, of the finest work 
being done in all branches of the 
graphic arts. It contains also an 
impressive series of articles by 
leaders in various fields, which go 
into the mechanical side of print- 
ing, typography and engraving, 
as well as into the application of 
the graphic arts to other lines of 
art and business. 

From a practical standpoint, the 
book is a most valuable reference 
volume both for producers and 
users of all types of printed mat- 
ter, for it is careful in its exposi- 
tion of the manner in which all 
the various effects reproduced in 
its pages, were obtained. It will 
prove a distinct inspiration to pro- 
ducers of printed salesmanship 
through its power to suggest new 
pictorial methods for telling a 
sales story. 

The entire edition of “Achieve- 
ment” was exhausted many days 
ago, and it is a distinct misfor- 
tune that only 7,200 copies were 
printed. It is so seldom any in- 
dustry produces anything approxi- 
mating its degree of significance 
that its ready sale is not surprising. 


Neglects to Tell What 
Made Them Odd 


* FTER a short session at the 
Foundation the second 
morning, the forty odd editors 
and publishers went by motor bus 
to Cambridge, where after a tour 
of inspection of the $5,000,000 
plant of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration given by 
George F. Baker, of New York, 
they were guests of the school at 
a special luncheon.” ‘This quota- 
tion, appearing in an account of 
the recent two-day conference of 
the educational committee of the 
Associated Business Papers and 
the National Conference of Busi- 
ness Paper Editors, neglected to 
go on and tell what made the 
forty editors and publishers odd, 
so the mere fact that they were 
editors and publishers must have 
been considered self-explanatory. 
The conference, held in Boston 
February 9 and 10, was divided 
between a day and a half at the 
Engineering- Economics Founda- 


tion at Boston and half a day at 
Harvard. The names of the win- 
ners in Class B and Class C of the 
A. B. P. editorial awards were 
among the most important an- 
nouncements of the conference. 
H. L. Southall, managing editor 
of the trade paper division of the 
MacLean Publishing Company, 
Ltd., won first prize and $500 in 
the Class B division through his 
article, “Oil Companies Get $70,- 
000 of Gas Tax Revenue and Now 
They Want More,” which pro- 
duced a parliamentary investiga- 
tion. The trophy in Class C went 
to the Electrical Railway Journal 
for its series of articles on one-man 
street cars entitled, “Modernizing 
an Industry Back to Prosperity.” 


67-Year-Old Company 


in New Hands 


TEPHEN RICHARD, hale 
and hearty at ninety, saw the 
business he founded sixty-seven 
years ago pass into new hands 
when the Parker Wire Goods 


Company, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, announced the purchase 
of the Stephen Richard Company, 
Inc., of Southbridge. A_ brick- 
maker of Bridgeville, where many 
shoemakers lived and worked, Mr. 
Stephen recognized a demand for 
knives in the shoe industry. 

In 1861 he began, under his own 
name, the manufacture of this 
kind of cutlery and became a 
pioneer in the development and 
manufacture of knives for work- 
ing in leather. After years of 
steady, successful growth, in 1917 
the Richards family sold the busi- 
ness to a group of men who in- 
corporated it and enlarged and 
improved its facilities still further. 

An announcement from the 
Parker company states that the 
Richard company will be kept in 
operation at Southbridge. With 
plans for still further expansion 
under way, however, nothing is 
said of extending the market for 
leather-cutting knives to restau- 
rant owners. 


A. N.A. Press-Agents 


Harvard Awards 


IQUED that the Harvard Ad- 

vertising Awards do not com- 
mand the attention and prestige 
that they deserve, the Association 
of National Advertisers, Inc., sets 
about making them more coveted. 
Several suggestions, to be used as 
a basis of discussion leading to a 
revision of the conditions under 
which the awards are made, have 
been submitted by the association 
through its executive committee 
to the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, to 
Edward W. Bok, the donor, and 
to the press. 

Among them are: (1) Plans for 
stimulating a greater number of 
entries through the medium of 
nominating committees in various 
advertising groups; (2) investi- 
gations to obtain more facts about 
the objectives and results of such 
campaigns as are nominated; (3) 
a definite scoring system to serve 
as the basis for awards; (4) elim- 
ination of the present system of 
monetary awards, substituting 
medals and certificates, and (5) 
publication of complete facts con- 
cerning the winning campaigns. 


The Harrell Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, have appointed The Quinlan 
Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising 
of Neophen, a formula used for 
purposes similar to Aspirin. 
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From their gratified smiles and interested expressions, it is easy to understand how pleased 
these veteran salesmen are with their service buttons. From left to right: E. C. Lawson, sales 


manager, the Keefe-LeStourgeon Company; James Wartick, 


John Carey, Salesmen. 


. H. Hamilton, H. M. Kern and 


Distinguished Service Buttons 


AST March a new salesman 
joined the force of the Gilman 
Fanfold Corporation, 
Ltd., of Niagara Falls, 
New York, and began selling Fan- 
fold systems in the Buffalo terri- 
tory. He was the youngest man 
on the sales force, and for a while 
his progress seemed to be dis- 
couragingly slow. 

On May 1 he ranked in thirty- 
fifth place among the Gilman 
salesmen, with but 29.2 per cent 
of his quota attained. By Novem- 
ber 1 he had moved up to six- 
teenth place and had made 70.9 
per cent of his quota. 


Getting to the Top 


In the meantime the company 
had organized what it called the 
“Hundred Point Club.” Member- 
ship in the club was open to men 
who made 100 per cent of their 
quota for the year. The salesmen’s 
enthusiasm over the formation of 
the club was unanimous. Almost 
without exception they were striv- 
ing to join the select circle. 

In spite of his youth and the 
Short time he had been with the 
company this salesman, A. V. 
Coughlin, found their enthusiasm 


for Salesmen 


contagious. He determined to bea 
fellow-member of the club by the 
time the year was closed, even 
though he was in his territory a 
little less than ten months of the 
year. But the outlook wasn’t very 
bright the first of December when, 
to make the club, he would have 
to obtain about 300 per cent of 
his quota during the one remain- 
ing month. 


Do or Die! 


He figured out in detail just 
what he would have to do. He laid 
his plans and he worked. On Fri- 
day, December 30, when he talked 
to G. E. Russell, manager of the 
company’s systems service divi- 
sion, he lacked $150 in sales to 
complete his quota. He had just 
about exhausted his last resource. 
He had closed every new account 
he thought possible. His old ac- 
counts were well supplied. He was 
at a loss to guess where that addi- 
tional $150 was coming from. 

“T don’t know how I’m going to 
do it,” he told his sales manager. 
“T only have Saturday morning 
left, but I’m going to do it some- 
how.” 

And he did. His final figure was 
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a shade over 100 per cent of his 
quota. His record for the first 
seven months with the company 
was 51.5 per cent of quota. For the 
last three months it was 182.7 per 
cent. 

The case of this salesman, while 
more dramatic than most of the 
others, is fairly typical of the atti- 
tude taken by all the Gilman 
salesmen toward the club. “The 
fact that 1927 closed with almost 
50 per cent of our salesmen hav- 
ing attained 100 per cent of their 
assigned quotas or over indicates, 
at least to us, that the formation 
of the club played an important 
part in the results gained,” de- 
clared Mr. Russell recently. “Ever 
since it was announced to the sales 
force in an issue of our house 
organ almost a year ago, the re- 
sponse has been very pleasing. A 
number of men pledged them- 
selves to membership at the start 
of the year, and most of them 
made good on their pledge.” 


Membership Qualifications 

Details of the club and the 
qualifications for membership are 
of more than usual interest to 
sales executives charged with the 
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responsibility of managing simi- 
lar clubs. Each salesman who 
made 100 per cent of his quota for 
the year automatically became an 
“active member.” In _ addition, 
those active members who, each 
month, obtain 100 per cent of 
their monthly quota became “hon- 
orary members” of last year’s 
“Gilman Hundred Point Club.” 
Life membership will be awarded 
those salesmen who complete five 
years of honorary membership. 
Life memberships are to be re- 
tained as long as the salesman 
remains with the company, but 
are to be forfeited if he leaves the 
company for a period of more than 
ninety days at a time. 

The salesman obtaining the 
highest percentage of his assigned 
yearly quota becomes president 
of the club, holding the office 
through the following year or 
until replaced by a successor at 
the end of the year. Likewise, the 
three club members who obtain 
the next highest percentages be- 
come vice president, secretary and 
treasurer of that year’s Hundred 
Point Club. These officers also 
hold office until the next club pe- 
riod has ended and new officers 
are automatically elected to re- 
- place them. 


Hard Work is Rewarded 


As for rewards, every club mem- 
ber wears a lapel button and in 
addition, receives a printed mem- 
bership outlining his qualifications 
for membership. The following 
year, those who make the club 
again win a two-year button, with 
the figure “2” worked into the 
star in the center, and additional 
numerals are inserted for each 
succeeding year he is a member. 

Honorary members, besides be- 
ing presented with buttons, also 
are given watches or other suit- 
able gifts, engraved with data 
concerning their respective ac- 
complishments. Life members will 
receive the five-year lapel buttons, 
a special life membership certifi- 
cate, and some such special prize 
as a cabinet of silverware. Each 
Hundred Point man is given a trip 
to the factory in Niagara Falls 
for an “All-Star Holiday Bust” 
between Christmas and New 
Year. 

Showing how well the club 
members are distributed over the 
country, Mr. Russell submits a 
list of his thirteen hundred- 
pointers for the year as follows: 
C. E. Cooley, president, Roches- 
ter, New York; D. J. O'Connor. 


vice president, Philadelphia; S. C. 
Burnham, secretary, Detroit; E. A. 
Maloney, New York City; C. B. 
Macaul, Cleveland; A. V. Cough- 
lin, Buffalo; H. C. Benefiel, Kan- 
sas City; A. Burdell, Atlanta, 
Georgia; A. J. Smith, Hartford, 
Connecticut; M. W. Shoemaker, 
Chicago; A. G. Lindstrand, Chi- 
cago; J. C. Hugunin, Boston, and 
A, D. Deininger. 

Another company who has had 
experience with a similar method 
of rewarding salesmen is_ the 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon Company, of 


Arkansas City, Kansas. According 
to S. F. Spencer, this company be- 
lieves that salesmen are entitled 
to recognition for their years of 
service just the same as plant 
employees. Consequently, at their 
annual sales meeting, E. C. Law- 
son, the sales manager, awarded 
a fifteen-year button to James 
Wartick, of Arkansas City ; a ten- 
year button to Frank Hamilton, 
also of Arkansas City, and five- 
year buttons to Harry M. Kern, 
of Stillwater, Oklahoma, and John 
Carey, of Enid, Oklahoma. 


Catalogs That Help Dealers 
Reduce Turnover 


(Continued from page 378) 


necessary, and not the other way 
about. Styles and patterns in this 
particular class of goods can best 
be shown by the back of the hand 
mirror, and hand mirrors are from 
14 to 18 inches long. If you are 
going to show a single item ona 
page to avoid distraction, and 
show it as nearly as possible in 
its actual size, the shape of the 
page is obviously determined. 
Here again, as we have seen 
before, it is a question of fitting 
the catalog to the requirements of 
the market it is to reach, and the 
influence it is intended to exert. 
There is no question at all as to 
the general advantages of stand- 
ardized catalogs, and in most 
cases standardization contributes 
to the end desired. But standardi- 
zation is not the end in itself, and 
it is wasteful to reduce the effec- 
tiveness of the book in order to 
make it conform to any standard. 
The first important step is to 
get a clear and specific definition 
of the purpose of the catalog (not 
merely that it is intended, vague- 
ly, to “sell goods”), and then aim 
it as accurately as possible at that 
particular mark. If it happens to 
conform to a standard, so much 
the better of course, but it is bet- 
ter to sacrifice the standard than 
to build a catalog that falls short 
of its ultimate aim or purpose. 
Essentially, then, the Interna- 
tional Silver book is a portfolio 
of designs and patterns, shown in 
full sized half-tones that are as 
nearly perfect reproductions as it 
is possible to get. Everything 


else is subordinated to the main 
object, the designs being dis- 
played against a plain tint-block 


background, one at a time, with- 
out any surrounding distractions. 
The different items in each set 
are listed in a panel, together 
with retail prices, and this panel 
is balanced by another in which 
is a brief description of the style 
or design. Selling talk is limited 
to an introductory page, which is 
largely a summary of the catalog 
contents, and to brief italicized 
paragraphs at the foot of the style 
descriptions. 

The same patterns that are fea- 
tured in the catalog are also 
shown (in miniature) in a book- 
let that can be enclosed in an or- 
dinary envelope. The booklet car- 
ries the same cover design as the 
large catalog, and is furnished to 
the dealer, imprinted with his 
name, for two dollars a thousand. 


N.Y.U. Advertising Men 
Elect Officers 


T A meeting of New York 
University Men in Adver- 
tising, recently held at the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York, the 
following officers were elected: 
honorary president, George Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss; president, Robert 
Degen, George Borgfeldt & Co.; 
vice president, Douglas Taylor, 
Printers’ Ink; secretary, Otto 
Kleppner, The Kleppner Co.; 
treasurer, Robert Levenson, J. W. 
Smith & Sons; executive commit- 
tee, V. A. Schmitz, Warren Perry, 
Willis B. Parsons, J. M. Jones, 
Frank M. Townshend, Jerome 
Weinstein, and L. W. Grellerup. 
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Columbian Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Memphis, Tennessee 


—saved half the cost of their Multigraph equip- 
ment in four months. 


—have produced hundreds of thousands of forms. 


— with the aid of our representative, have trained 
an inexperienced operator to produce a majority 
of their forms, including some that are very 


difficult. 


Any of our 50 offices can give you similar service. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1832 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
(Also listed in telephone books of 50 principal cities) 
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To THE COLUMBIAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Breaking Down a Problem 


(Continued from page 394) 


had been shown the proofs of the 
campaign, samples of the butter, 
and the brushes, and had been in- 
duced to stock a small quantity of 
the butter in question. Every de- 
tail of the campaign had been 
planned in advance. The combi- 
nation mirror-brushes were pur- 
chased from a Chicago adver- 
tising specialty manufacturer, who 
had bought the “patent” from 
Andy Gump himself! 

As a result of this campaign 
30,000 pounds of a previously un- 
known brand of butter were sold 
in romantic old New Orleans in 
six weeks. The company is still 
redeeming cartons and _ passing 
out Andy Gump brushes, although 
the campaign was staged several 
years ago. The butter continues 
to sell, the advertising goes on, 
and at varied intervals the public 
is treated to a new phase of the 
premium campaign, just to keep 
up interest. 


Introducing Dr. Pepper 

Another successful campaign 
was handled on an entirely differ- 
ent product, by the same method 
of splitting the sales problem into 
small pieces and attacking one 
piece at a time. This time it was 
a soft drink that offered the prob- 
lem. The drink, “Dr. Pepper,” 
was once a very popular one in 
certain parts of the Southwest. 
For one reason or another its 
popularity had dwindled. To re- 
vive this old and excellent soft 
drink was the problem. Every- 
body knows it is more difficult to 
revive any old product than it is 
to introduce a new one of equal 
merit. 

It seemed as though everything 
that could be said about soft 
drinks had already been said many 
times in the past. It seemed as 
though everything that could be 
done, had already been done by 
some other soft drink producer. 

Tea, coffee and soft drinks of 
stimulating type, seemed to be in 
popular demand among millions 
who feel the need of a “pick-me- 
up” at certain fatigue hours of the 
day. The manufacturer of Dr. 
Pepper contended that his drink 
would produce the same effect, 
but for a different reason. “In- 
vert sugar and other wholesome 
ingredients are nourishment in 
pre-digested form,” said the man- 


ufacturer. “Fatigue is really hun- 
ger,’ said he. “Dr. Pepper will 
supply instant nourishment to 
hungry cells and renew energy in- 
stantly.” 

The advertising man saw possi- 
bilities in this thought. Building 
the campaign around a clock and 
the slogan: “Drink A-Bite-To- 
Eat, at 10, 2 and 4 o’clock,” a new 
human appeal was found. Another 
phrase or two was developed 
which further emphasized the idea 
of refreshment via the nourish- 
ment route rather than the stimu- 
lant method, such as: “Everything 
in it is good for you drink 
to your thirst’s content,” and, “It’s 
a good habit to get . . . it’s 
one that won’t get you.” Around 
this general idea a whole cam- 
paign was planned. 

It was hoped that the “ten, two 
and four” idea would set the peo- 
ple to talking about the advertis- 
ing, and at the same time persuade 
or cajole them into drinking a Dr. 
Pepper occasionally. Of course 
the company did not care whether 
the public drank Dr. Pepper at 
ten, two and four, or at three, five 
and seven. Perhaps there would 
have been no complaint on the 
part of the advertiser, had the 
public suddenly decided to drink 
Dr. Pepper at all hours of the day 
and night! 


The Habit-Forming Public 


At any rate the public did be- 
gin drinking more Dr. Pepper 
very soon after the campaign be- 
gan. Investigators were sent out 
to observe people who were pat- 
ronizing soda fountains. People 
were heard to say, “Oh, well, it 
isn’t ten o’clock yet, but I'll drink 
a Dr. Pepper anyhow.” Others 
were heard to say, “Well, it is a 
little after two o’clock, I’m late 
with my Dr. Pepper today.” 

The campaign caught on. It 
clicked. Soon sales began to show 
a decided improvement. Confec- 
tioners who had not sold a Dr. 
Pepper in years and years began 
ordering supplies of the syrup, 
and telling people how they used 
to drink Dr. Pepper when they 
were children. 

As this is being written Dr. 
Pepper is a good seller in the ter- 
ritories where the campaign was 
carried out. It is not the biggest 
seller, but sales are profitable, the 


advertising has paid for itself, and 
business has shown a steady, 
healthy growth. 

This advertiser might have 
shouted to the four winds about 
the refreshing and stimulating 
and delicious qualities of his 
drink. He could have spent a for- 
tune telling an old story, in the 
same way that others were telling 
it, without ever having made a 
dent in the minds of the consum- 
ers of the Southwest. Other soft 
drink producers have done that 
very thing many times—and 
failed. But this company looked 
for a sharp idea, with which to 
bore into the hard, rock walls of 
the public consciousness. The 
idea did the work. 


Give the Agency Man a Chance 


There is nothing new in the ex- 
perience of the two advertisers as 
described in this article. But it is 
a story that bears re-telling. It 
amounts to nothing more than the 
simple fact that any sales prob- 
lem must first go through a dis- 
secting room, where all its “in- 
nards” can be laid on a table and 
inspected, Then when this is done 
somebody will see the weak spot 
—somebody will discover one 
part of the problem which is easy 
to solve. In the solution of this 
one problem, the solution to other 
and bigger ones will often be 
found, 

There are hundreds of organi- | 
zations which are grappling with 
problems that seem insuperable. 
But they are trying to solve all 
the marketing problems that be- 
set the company at one swoop. If 
a good advertising agency is given 
a whack at the average sales prob- 
lem the agency men will very of- 
ten find an easier way to whip the 
problem, and increase the sales. 
The nice part of it is that the 
agency men, because of their wide 
experience, can often find a 
cheaper method of doing away 
with a baffling problem than the 
advertiser could find, even though 
he looked a lifetime. It has been 
done many times. It will be done 
many times again. 


The corporate name of Pickus- 
Weiss, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency has been changed to Ed- 
ward H. Weiss Company. The 
active conduct of the business will 
be in the hands of Edward H. 
Weiss, president; George H. Sny- 
der, treasurer and general man- 
ager; Allen S. Becker, copy chief 
and Mort Fowler, art director. 
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Wholesalers to Show Teeth to 
Chains and Mail Orders 


IFTY-TWO wholesalers 
from many lines of whole- 
sale trade such as lumber, 
coal, groceries, dry goods, 
fruit, hardware and electrical sup- 
plies, twenty-eight association 
secretaries, nine business paper 
reporters, eleven manufacturers, 
two insurance company represen- 
tatives, a representative from a 
nationally known firm of public 
accountants, some representatives 
from the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and a sprink- 
ling of miscellaneous business 
men, attended the National 
Wholesale Conference February 
14 and 15, held under the aus- 
pices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

O. H. Cheney, one of the 
several vice presidents of the 
American Exchange Irving Trust 
Company of New York, made the 
principal address. He reviewed 
everything that has been saidabout 
wholesaling for the past twenty 
years, sounded a note of optimism 
and closed with the statement 
that “the wholesaler’s destiny is 
in his own hands.” His speech 
was vigorously applauded and 
spoken of later in most compli- 
mentary terms. 


Committees Report Findings 


The chief work of the confer- 
ence was the appointment of a 
number of committees and com- 
mittee chairmen, who made re- 
ports of their findings on the sec- 
ond day of the conference, after 
having spent the afternoon of the 
first day considering the various 
subjects assigned to them. 

Committee Number One, head- 
ed by L. D. H. Weld of the H. K. 
McCann Company, advertising 
agents, considered five subjects: 
financing, anticipation and provi- 
sion of market needs, warehousing, 
functional analyses of whole- 
sale services, and selling for man- 
ufacturers to retailers. 

Mr. Weld reported that it was 
the consensus of his committee 
that it go on record as definitely 
frowning upon any advances to 
manufacturers by wholesalers, 
when and if those advances were 
of the nature of banking services. 


This committee also went on rec- 
ord as indorsing the definition of 
a wholesaler as propounded by 
the Department of Commerce, 
3ureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Domestic Commerce 
Division in a report issued in Sep- 
tember, 1927. ‘This definition is: 
“It is the wholesaler’s function to 
carry a well selected stock of mer- 
chandise, to buy in suitable quan- 
tities, to warehouse a_ reserve 
stock for retailers, within a radius 
of economical distribution and 
convenience of service, and to re- 
sell in proper units to the retailer 
as economically as possible.” 
Suggests Various Studies 

This committee also suggested 
that the interpretation of whole- 
saling as brought out in the Men- 
nen case be added to the forego- 
ing definition. This is the famous 
decision in which the court ruled 
that the character of selling and 
not the quantity of buying is what 
determines whether a given insti- 
tution is or is not a wholesaler. 

The committee recommended 
study and research into the sub- 
jects mentioned, and a study de- 
signed to prove distribution via 
wholesalers is cheaper than any 
other kind. 

Committee Number Two, under 
the temporary chairmanship of 
Christie Bennett, general counsel 
for the Interstate Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association, was com- 
posed of thirty members repre- 
senting fifteen lines of business. 
This committee wanted to go on 
record as being opposed to any 
action which would seem to be in 
the nature of a fight on chain 
stores. Mr. Bennett stated that 
it was believed by the majority of 
this committee to be a mistake to 
launch a “fight” against chain 
stores, but that the members 
wanted the chain store subject 
thoroughly investigated and 
studied and a report rendered on 
their growth as soon as possible. 
The same report was desired on 
mail order houses. 

It was also desired by this com- 
mittee that some study be given 
the economic aspects of private 
brands, both of wholesalers and 
retailers as well as manufacturers. 
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Committee Number Three, un- 
der the leadership of Lewis H. 
Bronson, president of the Bron- 
son and ‘fownsend Company of 
New Haven, Connecticut, wanted 
to recommend a study of trading 
areas, the selection of customers, 
uniform classification of accounts, 
simplification of styles, sizes, etc. 

F. A. Fall, director of education 
and research, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, was chairman 
of Committee Number Four. This 
committee went on record as be- 
ing opposed to the “growing ten- 
dency to sell terms instead of 
merchandise,” and wanted some- 
thing done about the taking of 
unearned discounts, and about the 
upholding of the “sacredness of 
contract.” 


A New Epoch in Wholesaling 


After. each committee chairman 
reported, a discussion from the 
floor was encouraged by W. M. G. 
House, director of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
and chairman of the Domestic 
Distribution Department Advis- 
ory Committee. Mr. House is a 
wholesale dry goods merchant of 
Wichita, Kansas. Few sugges- 
tions were made from the floor; 
one that the matter of delivery 
costs be studied, another regard- 
ing the dangers of over-simplifica- 
tion, made by Mr. Stern of the 
Interstate Electric Company of 
New Orleans, were the two lead- 
ing suggestions. G. Barrett Mox- 
ley of the Kiefer-Stewart Drug 
Company, wholesalers of Indian- 
apolis, told of the work being 
done by the wholesale and retail 
druggists through their research 
bureau. 

Several suggestions were made 
toward some method of increasing 
the buying power of wholesalers, 
through combining buying re- 
sources. A. Lincoln Filene told 
of the large buying power of the 
chain stores and how his store, a 
specialty department store of Bos- 
ton, is competing with chains in 
every department. He stressed 
the importance of the 25 cent to 
$1 store as the newest and per- 
haps the most powerful competi- 
tor of the independent merchant. 

(Continued on page 434) 
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EDITORIAL PLAN ~- REFERENCH 


Publication Date: March 31, 1928 


Advertising Review Section 


The Progress of Advertising During 1927. 

A Review sy ADVERTISING LEADERs. 
Developments in Advertising Copy During 1927. 
Progress of the Advertising Organizations — 

With Pictures of Officers and Data on the Association. 
A Summary of the Dartnell 1927 Investigations of 

Distribution of Nationally Advertised Merchan- 

dise. 

By Evcene Wuirmore anp Donatp WEstv. 


Market Research and Analysis Section 


Setting Sales and Advertising Quotas. 
Figures on National Buying Power— 

Per Capita Figures by Lines of Business with Charts. 
Figures Relating to National Wealth— 

Income Tax Returns, ete. 
Count of Establishments According to Ratings. 
Retail Outlets U. S. According to Ratings. 
Wholesale Outlets U. S. by Ratings. 
Count of Cities and Villages by States. 
Electric Meters by States — Telephones by States. 
Automobile Registrations by States — 1922 to 1927. 
Income Tax Payers by States — 1920 to 1925. 
Population by States — 1926-1927 Estimates. 
Manufacturers, Wholesalers, and Retailers by States. 
Dartnell County Buying Power Data— 


Value of Crops. 

Value of Manufactures. 
Value of Livestock. 

Value of Mined Products. 
Value of Fisheries. 
Population Estimates, 1925. 
Domestic Lighting Customers. 
Income Tax Payers. 
Automobile Owners. 

Bank Deposits. 


Population by Cities — 1927 Estimates. 

Dealer Outlets. Automobiles — Telephones by Cities. 

Newspaper Circulation by Cities— Total Daily 
Average. 


Advertising Appropriations Section 


Tendencies in Sales and Advertising Budgeting Prac- 
tices. 

Percentage of Sales Spent for Advertising by Lines. 

Appropriations of Leading Advertisers. 

Apportionment of Advertising Appropriations. 


Advertising Agency Relations Section 


Developments in Advertising Agency Practice. 

Ten Tests for Choosing an Agency. 

Report on All Agencies Recognized by 3 or More 
Publishers’ Associations. 

Agencies Recognized by 2 or More Associations. 

Geographical List of All Recognized Agencies. 


Principal Advertising Accounts and Agencies. 


Newspaper Advertising Section 
Growth of Newspaper Advertising During 1927. 


What Leading.Concerns Spent for Newspaper Adver- 


tising in 1927. 
Newspaper Lineage Figures by Cities, 1925-1927. 
List of ABC Newspapers — Circulation, Rates. 
Data Available on Newspaper Markets. 


Magazine Advertising Section 


Growth of Magazine Advertising During 1927. 
What Leading Concerns Spent in Magazines. 
Magazine Lineage Figures — 5-year period. 

List of Principal Magazines, Circulations and Rates. 
Page Sizes and Closing Dates, Principal Magazines. 
Data available on Magazine Markets. 


Agricultural Advertising Section 


Growth of Agricultural Advertising During 1927. 
Farm Paper Lineage Figures. 


List of Principal Farm Papers, Circulation and Rates. 


State Analysis of Farm Paper Circulation. 
Page Size and Closing Dates, Principal Farm Papers. 
Data Available on Farm Markets. 


Business Paper Advertising Section 


Growth of Business Paper Advertising, 1927. 

Space Used by Agencies in Business Papers. 

Data Useful in Planning a Business Paper Campaign. 
List of Business and Class Publications. 

Page Sizes and Closing Dates. 

List of Trade Associations. 


Trade Paper Advertising (Merchandising) 


Growth of Trade Paper Advertising in 1927. 
Retail and Wholesale Trade Outlets by States. 
Trade Outlets by Ratings. 

List of Principal Trade Papers by Trades. 
Closing Dates and Page Sizes. 


Industrial Advertising 


Growth of Industrial Advertising in 1927. 

Count of Industrial Establishments by Ratings. 
Data Useful in Planning an Industrial Campaign. 
List of Principal Industrial and Class Publications. 
Closing Dates and Mechanical Requirements. 


Outdoor Advertising Section 


Growth of Outdoor Advertising in 1927. 

Cost of Representative Showings — Paper. 

Cost of Representative Showings — Paint. 

Cost of Representative Showings — Street Car. 

List of Manufacturers of Outdoor Signs and Posters. 
Data Available on Outdoor Markets. 
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Radio Advertising Section 
Growth of Radio Advertising During 1927. 


Broadcasting Stations and Time Rates. 


Specialty Advertising Section 


Growth of Specialty Advertising During 1927. 
Advertising Specialty Campaigns of 1927. 
Specialty Advertising Suggestions by Products. 
Specialty Advertising Suggestions by Price. 


Store and Window Advertising Section 


Growth of Store and Window Advertising in 1927. 
Dealer Help Campaigns of 1927. 

Manufacturers of Window Displays. 
Manufacturers of Store Signs and Displays. 
Manufacturers of Electric Signs. 


Package Advertising 


Developments in Package Advertising During 1927. 
List of Box Manufacturers. 

List of Label Manufacturers. 

List of Paper Bag Manufacturers. 

List of Shipping Tag Manufacturers. 


Catalogs and Printed Matter 


Growth of Direct Mail Advertising During 1927. 
Direct Mail Campaigns of 1927. 
Data Useful in Planning Direct Mail Campaigns. 


List of Principal House Organs and Names of Pub- 


_ lishers. 
List of Printers Specializing in Direct Mail. 
Data Available on Buying Printing. 


Advertising Paper Section 


Developments in Papers for Advertising Use. 
Data Needed in Buying and Using Paper. 

List of Advertised Papers and Manufacturers. 
List of Envelope Manufacturers. 

Data Available on Use of Paper in Advertising. 


Advertising Typography Section 


Developments in Typography During 1927. 
The New Type Faces of 1927. 

Data Useful in Using Type. 

Principal Type Faces and Type Founders. 
List of Typographers — by Cities. 

Data Available on Typography. 


Reference Advertising Section—(Directories) 


Growth of Directory Advertising During 1927. 
List of Principal Directories — Advertising Rates. 


Art Work and Photo Engraving Section 


Growth of Photo Engraving During 1927. 
The Different Photo Engraving Processes. 
List of Photo Engravers by Cities. 

List of Artists by Cities. 

List of Photographers by Cities. 

Data Available on the Graphic Arts. 


Mailing List Section 


Importance of Mailing List. 

Number of Mailing List Changes During 1927. 
List of Concerns Supplying Mailing Lists. 
Data Available on Mailing Lists. 

Equipment for Handling Mailing Lists. 


PART II 


British Advertising Section 


Developments in British Advertising During 1927. 
British Market Data. 

American Products Advertised in Britain. 
Selecting a British Advertising Agency. 

List of British Advertising Agents. 

List of British Advertising Media. 

Data Available on British Markets. 


Canadian Advertising Section 


Growth of Canadian Advertising During 1927. 
Data Useful in Planning Canadian Advertising. 
List of Canadian Advertising Agencies. 

List of Canadian Advertising Media. 

Data Available on Canadian Market. 


Spanish American Advertising Section 


Growth of American Advertising in South America. 
South American Market Data. 

List of South American Advertising Agents. 
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Joe Rogers—S 


increase that man’s selling power. 
And the fact that the salesman 
happens to be a seasoned and 
successful veteran does not render 
him immune to the stimulation of 
an appreciative word from head- 
quarters. Sometimes I’m inclined 
to think that they react more 
sensitively to honest praise than 
the younger men in the selling 
service. Perhaps because age and 
experience bring to most men the 
fear of slipping, of hitting the 
down-grade in business perform- 
ance. 

Point Out the Road Ahead 

“There are two things which 
salesmen should be persistently 
taught: their opporiunities for 
greater profits and their opportuni- 
ties for organization advancement. 
These should not be lost sight of 
in the multiplicity of technical 
details and methods with which 
modern sales instruction is so 
generously crammed. Show a 
salesman how he can make more 
money for himself as well as for 
his house and how he can make 
his way to a higher position in 
the organization and you will, at 
the same stroke, sell him on the 
fact that he can achieve these ends 
—if he has a reasonable amount 
of good stuff in him.” 

Mr. Rogers is strong in the con- 
viction that all successful sales- 
men were born to sell as the 
sparks fly upward and that the 
man who lacks at least a moder- 
ate endowment of natural sales 
talent cannot hope to overcome 
that handicap by any amount of 
training, perseverance or hard 
work. He is positive, however, 
that many men generously en- 
dowed with selling talent fail of 
success because — unconsciously, 
In most cases—they resist both 
the education and the supervisory 
efforts of the house to keep them 
alertly alive to the progressive 
demands, opportunities and meth- 
ods of modern business. 

_“This unreceptive, resisting at- 
titude,” says Mr. Rogers,“ is some- 
times fostered by the unwise office 
methods already mentioned, but 
more frequently by the feeling: 
lm on the ground where the 
orders come from and know con- 
ditions better than any office man 
can possibly know them.’ Creat- 
ing and sustaining a spirit of mu- 
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tual confidence and cooperation 
between the administrative and 
the sales branches of any business 
is a delicate and sensitive task 
which calls for unrelaxing vigi- 
lance and the unfailing exercise of 
tact and common sense. No house 
can realize the full measure of 
success to which it is entitled un- 
less this cooperative balance be- 
tween the office and sales forces 
iS maintained. 

“The ideal in the mind of the 
modern sales manager who is up 
to his job seems to me to be about 
this: First, to have every execu- 
tive, accountant, correspondence 
clerk, stenographer, and office boy 
in the house realize that the sales- 
men are the family providers for 
the whole organization and are 
entitled to the high respect and 
consideration accorded to the 
front-line go-getters the world 
over; second, to have every sales- 
man feel that the general staff at 
headquarters knows its stuff and 
is working in a capable, whole- 
hearted way to help increase the 
sales of every man in the field. 
Not an easy job to realize that 
ideal, but a mighty important one. 
It takes something of an expert 
in human nature to make good in 
it. 


A Real Building Job 


Taking the salesman into the 
family councils where sales poli- 
cies are discussed and formulated 
has helped wonderfully towards 
the realization of this ideal. When 
a salesman feels that he has some- 
thing to say about the policies 
and methods of the business, he 
is far more likely to respect and 
help maintain them, even in par- 
ticulars which do not check with 
his opinions. No intelligent sales 
manager will wish to develop a 
group of spineless yes-men as his 
representatives in the field, but he 
will recognize the necessity of 
having them always in an attitude 
to accept house policies, instruc- 
tion and supervision with open 
minds. 

“There isn’t a more interesting 
work in the world, to my notion, 
than that of developing salesmen, 
which is only another name for 
developing men. Jt’s a real build- 
ing job and one which has yielded 
me the richest satisfactions of my 
business life. Let me tell you of 
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alesman of Salesmanship 


one experience that is typical: 

“In the N. C. R. school of sales- 
manship there was a man—call 
him Ted Blank, although that is 
not his real name—who had de- 
liberately abandoned a very good 
selling job in a staple commodity 
line because he believed there 
would be much more money for 
him in selling cash registers. This 
was a bold step for him because 
he had a family which his earn- 
ings in his former line had sup- 
ported on a very comfortable 
scale. 


A Man Who Came Back 


“When he had been assigned to 
a territory which was compara- 
tively undeveloped from the view- 
point of our product I suspected 
that his faith and courage were 
all likely to suffer quite a severe 
test. My reasons for this feeling 
will be understood by any man 
familiar with the management of 
salesmen. It is a very difficult 
thing for a man to lower his stand- 
ard of living. This is especially 
true of a man with a family. The 
scale of living goes up without an 
effort, but comes down hard! 

“T knew that the territory to 
which this man had been sent 
would require careful preliminary 
tillage before it would yield a good 
crop of sales for our product. This 
man was on my mind and I vis- 
ited him at the earliest opportun- 
ity. It was well that I did so, for 
he was facing a very discouraging 
situation. Sales were not what he 
had believed they would be and 
his pride was badly hurt because 
he could not maintain his home 
on the scale to which his wife had 
grown accustomed. This feeling 
was aggravated because his broth- 
er-in-law, a very successful sales- 
man, had advised him against 
changing his line. Like many an- 
other salesman in a new line and 
a new territory, he stood an ex- 
cellent chance to ruin his whole 
future. He needed help and plenty 
of it. 

“T assured him that I was going 
to stay with him for a while and 
that I was confident that when I 
left he would feel no regrets at 
the step he had taken. For three 
weeks we worked that territory 
together — and how he did work! 
Neither long hours nor personal 
hardships in the matter of travel 
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slowed him down for a second. In 
all my years as an instructor in 
salesmanship and a sales manager, 
those were the most strenuous 
three weeks I ever put in. He was 
under intensive training every 
waking moment of that time, and 
made the most of it! I think I 
have never seen another man ab- 
sorb so much practical salesman- 
ship in an equal length of time. 
And it stayed with him to the end. 

‘We not only made sales which 
entitled him to an increased draw- 
ing account and expense allow- 
ance, but did the development 
work in the territory that per- 
mitted him to hold the ground 
gained. From that time forward 
he forged steadily ahead, securing 
promotion after promotion, reach- 
ing positions of responsibility in 
the selling organization and final- 
ly retiring with a very comfortable 
competency. I have had many 
other experiences enforcing the 
conclusion that the successful 
management of salesmen is very 
largely a matter of getting to the 
bottom of the human equation 
involved in each individual on the 
sales force. 


Why Some Men Don’t Retire 


“It is idle to claim that any of 
us go into business from philan- 
thropic motives, but it is a fact 
that many men remain in active 
business long after they have any 
financial incentive for so doing 
because they become so interested 
in the development of men — par- 
ticularly of salesmen, who are 
human to the backbone— that 
they cannot bear to relinquish this 
peculiarly human phase of con- 
structive work. The strikingly in- 
dividualistic character of sales 
management work is, to me, its 
outstanding and unfailing attrac- 
tion. It is never monotonous, 
never dull, 

“Almost every element in busi- 
ness has been standardized, 
charted and graphed to a finish 
excepting the human element. 
This is always variable, always 
interesting. In saying this I am 
not overlooking the fact that much 
relating to sales management has 
been successfully standardized and 
that more will be. The late John 
H. Patterson, in my opinion, did 
more than any other man to for- 
mulate into policies, standards 
and practices those things calcu- 
lated to facilitate and develop 
salesmanship. He originated the 
salesmanship school, the sales- 
man’s convention and_ several 


other organization devices which 
have greatly facilitated both the 
operation of salesmanship and 
the development of salesmen. 

“Every device, whether purely 
physical or a thing of organiza- 
tion, which helps to reduce the 
details of doing a selling business 
on the road or in an agency office 
to an orderly and _ established 
routine is a distinct and valuable 
contribution to salesmanship. 
While our company is engaged 
in the manufacture of machines 
which go a long ways towards the 
mechanization of many salesman- 
ship details, I clearly recognize 
the fact that by far the greater part 
of selling belongs to the province 
of human nature—which can never 
be reduced to mechanical control. 
The most that can be done in this 
direction is to relieve the human 
salesman of every demand upon 
his time and energy which can 
be mechanized, thereby leaving 
him a greater freedom for the 
exercise of salesmanship which 
will aways remain, in the last 
analysis, a human function.” 

A high business executive who 
was, for many years, closely asso- 
ciated with Joseph E. Rogers, 
gives me this intimate glimpse of 
the man and his methods: 

“This is the day of mass sales- 
manship, which finds its most 
common and important expression 
in selling salesmanship to a force 
of salesmen. Also this is the day 
of sales quotas. To my sense, sell- 
ing a higher sales quota to the 
salesmen of an organization is the 
highest form of mass salesman- 
ship. Getting a body of men 
voluntarily to set themselves a 
higher standard, a more difficult 
requirement, is not an easy task. 
But I have seen Mr. Rogers do 
this with apparent ease in a large 
convention of salesmen, That is 
real sales management! 


A Friend Speaks 


“How does he do it? By always 
being fair with them and thereby 
commanding their confidence. 
Again and again, in making ad- 
justments with salesmen, I have 
heard him say: ‘I’m going to raise 
your figures because I think you 
can’t get out whole at the figure 
vou have set.’ This was when he 
knew better than did the sales- 
man what the real cost of the 
transaction would be. 

“Returning for a moment to 
the subject of mass salesmanship: 
It would be difficult to find a bet- 
ter example of the importance 


of salesmen’s meetings than is 
afforded by one conducted by Mr. 
Rogers. Give him a blackboard 
and a piece of chalk and he will 
carry an audience of salesmen 
with him and get the message 
across to them every time. And 
this without any attempt at ora- 
tory! Just plain talk with a black- 
board obligato. The ability to do 
this is a tower of strength to any 
sales manager or sales president. 
And with all, he is very direct— 
even blunt. There isn’t any such 
thing as ‘front’ with Joe Rogers. 
Sometimes I’ve been tempted to 
wish that he’d use a little starch 
in his shirt-fronts, but he isn’t 
built that way. His lack of ‘front’ 
is the natural expression of innate 
modesty, directness and democ- 
racy. When I offered him my con- 
gratulations on his election to the 
presidency of his company he in- 
stantly replied: ‘Better wait a 
while — I’ve been told that it’s 
mighty slippery at the top!’ 

“IT know that this expression 
did not imply any doubts about 
his company or his ability to ad- 
minister its affairs successfully. It 
was simply his way of saying that 
no man should allow himself to 
become chesty over promotion to 
a high position.” 


Edison Lamp Catechises 
its Agents 


“WHERE is the leader of 
e band?” A. “Out in front.” 

QO. “Where is the winning race 
horse?” A. “Qut in front.” 

Q. “Where is the star of the 
show?” A. “Out in front.” 

QO. “Where should Edison Maz- 
da Lamps be?” A. (In chorus) 
“Out in front.” 

This catechism, carried on be- 
tween officials of the Edison Lamp 
Works of the General Electric 
Company and its agents through 
the medium of cartoons, repre- 
sents the opening gun in an “Out 
in Front” campaign promoted for 
the dual purpose of educating 
agents to modern merchandising 
methods and of selling more 
lamps. 

These “modern merchandising 
methods” referred to in the com- 
pany’s promotional matter mean 
better window and counter dis- 
plays. The campaign which will 
be conducted among the com- 
pany’s fifteen thousand agents 
during the month of August, 1s 
the third in a series of semi-annual 
merchandising drives. 
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A Good Idea, Fire or 
No Fire 


TEPHENS & WALLIS, Incorporated, 

Salt Lake City, were the victims of a 
fire recently. To let their customers know 
that they were carrying on business as 
usual, they turned out a “Fire Extra,” 
which was printed on paper stock with 
the edges scorched. The “Extra” was in 
the form of a hurriedly prepared house 
organ or bulletin, with a single editorial 
under the subject of, “Taking Orders 
Under Fire.’ It was printed on one side 
of an 814” x 11” sheet in red type, but 
folded twice in such a way as to open like 
a four-page booklet, size 444” x 514”. The 
idea created considerable interest, and 
customers responded with their orders. 
Although the idea was a business producer, 
we do not recommend having a fire in 
order to carry it out. Perhaps you can find 
some other way to use it. 
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“‘Any Publicity is Good 


Publicity”’ 


CHAP, probably a public relations 

counsel, coined a phrase one time 
something like “if a man talks about you, 
no matter what he says, put him on your 
payroll!’’ Or he may merely have been 
paraphrasing P. T. Barnum, who is cred- 
ited with having remarked on one occa- 
sion that it didn’t make any difference 
what people said so long as they kept 
talking about you. And Henry Ford, it 
was averred, even went so far years ago 
as to publish a book of jokes about his 
own car. 

All of which introduces the assertion 
that Allan R. Barkley, when he assayed a 
bit of persiflage at the expense of the Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company in our February 
4 issue, may unsuspectingly have cast him- 
self in the role of good-will ambassador. 

Mr. Barkley’s article, it may be re- 
called, pointed the finger of derision at 
Listerine cigarettes. He reviewed the prog- 
ress of Listerine through its successive 
stages as a gargle, a nasal spray, a mouth 
wash, a deodorant, a dandruff remover, a 
tooth paste and, finally, a cigarette. He 
suggested that if the combination of all 
these uses couldn’t quell halitosis nothing 
could. He expressed a fear that the Lam- 
bert company might try to make people 
drink Listerine before long. Or shake it up 
in cocktails. 

But Mr. Barnum, Mr. Ford, Mr. Ivy 
Lee and other impresarios of publicity had 
the right dope. Here is a communication 
from Mr. T. M. Anderson to the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company describing himself as 
So greatly impressed with the sales possi- 
bilities of Listerine cigarettes that he 
Wants to sell them, in company with the 
Liquid Listerine and Listerine tooth paste, 
over the whole state of Arkansas. He is 
secretary and general manager of the 
American Company of Arkansas, down in 
Little Rock. Wrote Mr. Anderson, address- 


ing his remarks to the sales manager of 
the Lambert Company: 

“Last night the writer read with much 
interest the ‘Halitosis’ article in the Feb- 
ruary + issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. It is 
indeed interesting and covers thoroughly 
the opportunities for your good company to 
couple up Listerine cigarettes with your 
already famous and wonderful Listerine 
tooth paste and your original Liquid Lis- 
terine. 

“Your other Listerine products are de- 
manded and without doubt likewise the 
new cigarette, Listerine cigarettes, will go 
great in ’28. The writer would like to have 
a carton of ‘the new and finer cigarettes 
that actually consider your throat.’ There- 
fore will you please send same to me with 
a bill to cover? 

“May we ask if you desire to distribute 
them in this market? We have the facili- 
ties and the organization. Forty salesmen 
and twelve houses for a thorough distribu- 
tion in this, ‘The Wonder State,’ are at 
your disposal. Will you turn us your ac- 
count ? 

“We guarantee an aggressive interest 
towards solid distribution. Why not couple 
up the sales by sending each salesman 
sample kit containing Liquid Listerine, 
Listerine tooth paste and Listerine Cigar- 
ettes with your splendid selling thoughts. 
May we send you a list of our salesmen 
and branch managers? We await your 
prompt suggestions.” J 
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‘The Best of the Day!’’— 
‘‘February 4?”’ 


*©L*ACH month the Edward H. Weiss 

Company sends out a news letter 
which is a reprint of what we consider 
the best business article of the day. Your 
article in the February 4 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT on Listerine cigarettes by 
Allan R. Barkley is particularly interesting 
to us, and we would like to send it to a 
mailing list of fifty. 

“Please advise us if we may have your 
permission to reprint this article, and we 
would appreciate an electro of the cut 
used on -page 215.”—Edward H. Weiss, 
President, the Edward H. Weiss Company, 
Chicago. 
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When Advertising Salesmen 
Really Can Sell ‘‘Space’’ 


NEW development for advertising 
purposes is now making its debut 

in New York City in the form of a Sky 
Projector. It is the invention of H. Grin- 
dell Mathews, also inventor of the well 
known death ray. Whether the messages 
projected on the clouds by this unique 
device will have a deadly sting in out- 
door advertising remains to be seen. The 
clouds don’t seem to have been hung 
right for it recently. A Chicago advertis- 
ing man declares that to get full value 
from this clever idea, an equally clever 
idea should be developed to permit get- 
ting tailor-made clouds with anchors on 
them. In the meantime the 400,000,000 
candle power rays of the Sky Projector are 
casting reflections of advertisements of the 
new Ford car on sides of neighboring 
buildings, space that has not been for sale 
at any price. One owner who has refused 
to lease his space to outdoor advertising 
companies is wondering how long he can 
continue to give away, free, gratis, with- 
out charge, to “the sky is the limit” projec- 
tor advertiser this $10,000 space. What 


would you suggest? 
ee fe 


Elements of Success in 
Modern Advertising 


NEW, and somewhat sardonic, com- 

mentary on the changes which have 
taken place in advertising in the last 
twenty-five years makes up a part of Ralph 
Barton’s “News of the World” department 
in the current issue of Liberty. It is given 
as one of the reasons why “every day the 
advertising pages steal more readers from 
the body of our magazines.” 

The advertiser of El Cabago Bouquet 
cigars was satisfied, in 1893, merely to dis- 
play the article for sale, tell how much it 
cost and where it may be obtained, and 
to warn purchasers to beware of imitators. 
That same advertiser today, however, is 
not so easily pleased. His first step is to 
increase the space several thousand per 
cent. Then he spreads an orthodox table 
scene across the top of the page, puts a 
success story in the headlines, such as 
‘‘There’s Hal Peterson, Our Office Man- 
ager, Over There . . . Three months ago 
he fairly detested six-day bicycle racing,” 
and adds to it all a hearty twang on the 
chords leading to the inferiority complex. 

In small type at the bottom of the page 
appears the name of the El Cabago Bou- 
quet cigar, a trifling detail which had 
been omitted in the illustration, the head- 
line and the body of the copy. Thus hath 
a simple thing been made complicated ! 
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The 900,000th phone put in by the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company gave us 
the inspiration for the new head for this 
page. Like it? 


Advertising Men Who Let Higher-ups 
Meddle with Their Copy 


meeting closing dates. This is 
particularly true if he handles an 
article for which it is impossible 
to prepare copy very far ahead 
because of its seasonableness or 
style changes. Quite often he will 
find himself up against it for time 
if he attempts to seek the counsel 
of all the managing factors of his 
concern, 

An advertising manager han- 
dling a large campaign of adver- 
tising on a building material ex- 
cuses meddling higher-ups on the 
ground that all business men do 
a lot of writing and, as a result, 
feel that they are justified in try- 
ing to improve whatever is to 
appear in print regarding their 
products. This manager points 
out that this is the reason a chief 
executive oftentimes will take an 
attitude toward a piece of adver- 
tising copy that he would not 
think of taking toward an audit 
from his comptroller or a formula 
‘from his research head. 

Displaying Originality 

He further excuses the boss for 
meddling by saying that, as a con- 
sumer, the chief usually thinks 
that the kind of copy that would 
influence him would, in turn, in- 
fluence the average buyer of his 
product. This same advertising 
manager suggests further that his 
contemporaries should attempt to 
interpret what the boss means 
when he makes a suggestion by 
putting the idea into words which 
the boss is pretty sure to approve. 

It is this man’s opinion that the 
advertising manager should at- 
tempt to reflect in the finished 
copy the ideas advanced by his 
superior. We would consider this 
as an extremely poor rule to fol- 
low. It is taking the course of 
least resistance; always easier but 
seldom as resultful as the plan of 
preparing copy that will interest 
those who are expected to make 
the most use of the product. As 
I see it, the advertising manager 
of most businesses is hired for the 
job because he brings to it a spe- 
cial type of experience and train- 
ing that the firm’s advertising 
needs. 

Hired as a specialist in his pro- 
fession, his decisions on advertis- 
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ing problems, for the most part, 
should be final. If his decisions 
are uniformly poor a_ successor 
will have to be named, but until 
he has proved his unworthiness, 
superiors should abide by the ad- 
vertising manager’s decision 
when there is a wide divergence 
of opinion, The advertising man- 
ager is not worthy of his title 
when he seeks the advice of high- 
er-ups solely to eliminate the ne- 
cessity for doing some original 
thinking or to kow-tow to the 
boss. 

This does not mean, however, 
that conferences and suggestions 
should not be sought. Contact 
with the head of the business 
should be constantly maintained 
in order that the advertising may 
be kept in line with general poli- 
cies, and there must be the closest 
cooperation between advertising 
manager and sales manager in or- 
der that the plans of both may 
neatly dovetail. Don’t forget, 
though, that the advertising man- 
ager who allows himself to get to 
the point where he merely inter- 
prets the thoughts and ideas of 
others is a “yes-man” pure and 
simple. Here’s the test. When 
you write or check a piece of copy 
do you ask yourself, “Will this 
please the chief?” or “Will this 
sell the product?” If it does both, 
fine, but if one must be sacrificed 
to make successful advertising, 
certainly it must be the first. 


Constructive Criticism 


Another advertising manager 
connected with a very large firm 
in its field points out that med- 
dling on the part of higher-ups is 
usually due to some shortcoming 
in the advertising department. He 
intimates that the personnel above 
the advertising department sel- 
dom will bother about advertising 
details unless there is some good 
reason for it, such as inconsis- 
tency or uniformly poor results. 
He sums up his remarks very for- 
cibly with the statement that 
where the advertising manager is 
as strong as he should be, and 
there is no open mindedness 
above him but only fault finding, 
either the manager must be force- 
ful enough to reform the fault 
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finders, resign himself to his fate 
or look for another connection. 
One advertising manager 
seemed to miss the point in an- 
swering my questions. He said 
that his chief trouble was to ob- 
tain audiences with higher-ups so 
as to get the criticism which he 
was anxious to have. I hope that 
no reader who has followed the 
discussion to this point has re- 
ceived the mistaken idea that the 
advertising manager should not 
seek criticism. Criticism, like com- 
petition in trade, is the life of ad- 
vertising, provided it is construc- 
tive and is not offered by individ- 


uals who attempt to dominate. 


Certainly the advertising man- 
ager should seek the ideas of as 
many as it is possible for him to 
interview, but the final decisions 
on all advertising matters, except 
possibly those involving funda- 
mental policies, should rest with 
him. Fresh viewpoints are always 
mighty helpful in preparing ad- 
vertisements, provided those view- 
points come in the form of 
suggestions from which the adver- 
tising manager can pick and 
choose and not in the form of 
mandates which must be followed 
regardless of their worth. 


An Ideal Working Plan 


Another advertising manager 
states that he is one of the “for- 
tunate ones’ who is not worried 
with strict censorship from those 
above. He works very closely 
with his sales manager in order 
that the advertising may be kept 
synchronized with the sales plans 
which, of course, is as it should 
be. “Since the sales manager’s 
ideas and mine are nearly always 
in agreement,” he says, “TI find it 
a help and not a hindrance to con- 
sult with him on all matters of 
any importance.” 

Such a situation is almost ideal 
for the advertising manager who 
is a real executive and knows his 
business. A spirit of camaraderie 
between sales and advertising 
managers is conducive of the best 
results. But where the sales man- 
ager attempts to assume a high 
and mighty overlordship and 
keeps up an incessant fire of de- 
structive, petty fault finding, the 
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is necessary to cover the 


25 Mile Radius 


Blanketing the Altoona market is a simple mat- 
ter, because all you need is the Mirror to reach all 
the worth while buyers who live within the 25 mile trading ra- 
dius. The MIRROR is Altoona’s recognized, and accepted 
family paper delivered daily into Altoona’s homes. It is the 
one medium that brings the advertiser into direct contact with all 
the families in its territory. 
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The sales manager will find it profitable to place Altoona on his per- 
manent list. He should send his salesman here frequently, and we 
will bring him into personal contact with the dealers whom we know in- 
timately. We will show him that most of our local merchants use the 
Mirror exclusively, and we will prove further that practically all of the 
national advertising is carried exclusively by the Mirror. 


Why not go after this responsive market, where volume sales and thor- 
ough distribution can be built up with but little investment cost? 


Altoona Mirror 


ALTOONA, PA. 
Business Direct FRED G. PEARCE, Advertising Manager 
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job of the advertising manager 
may become almost unbearable. 

Maybe that is one of the rea- 
sons for such a large job turnover 
among advertising managers. 
They are so often made the goat 
for any failures and so seldom 
given credit for successes that the 
daily job becomes a discourage- 
ment instead of an inspiration. 
And thus the harassed one is 
driven to seek greener pastures. 

But let us take an opposite sit- 
uation. The head of the advertis- 
ing department of the largest com- 
pany in its field says that in his 
concern the conditions under 
which he directs the advertising 
are almost ideal. He works under 
a budget and the proper invest- 
ment of that budget is left entire- 
ly to his best judgment. His 
importance to the business was 
recognized recently by his elec- 
tion to the board of directors. 
Thus he is in constant touch with 
all department heads and, as a re- 
sult, knows the company’s prob- 
lems from the inside out. Cer- 
tainly he is a better advertising 
director because of such opportu- 
nities, 


Cooperation of Superiors 


Many concerns could well make 
such a wise move, and it would be 
much to their advantage. Another 
interesting and valuable plan 
adopted by this same advertising 
manager is to submit all advertis- 
ing plans to a sales committee. 
Every consideration is given to 
the advice of this committee but 
its decisions are not mandatory. 
Final decisions always rest with 
the director of advertising. Isn’t 
that just about an ideal situation? 

Fortunate indeed is the adver- 
tising manager whose superior has 
that sympathetic understanding 
of advertising problems born of 
an experience gained by having 
occupied the advertising manag- 
er’s chair. An advertising man- 
ager who has such a_ superior 
says that his work is made much 
easier. “So little blue penciling is 
done here,” he comments, “that 
perhaps it does not represent a 
problem of the sort you are try- 
ing to solve.” But he remembered 
with evident pain an entirely dif- 
ferent experience with another 
company with which he was for- 
merly connected. His statement 
regarding the former experience 
was So interesting that we quote 
him verbatim. 

“In this instance, I was sup- 
posed to produce all of the copy, 


and my superior had the habit of 
cutting it to pieces, changing it 
not only in the original text but 
in the proof. I finally went to the 
mat on the thing and definitely 
stated that if my copy was not 
the right kind of copy for that 
company, the only thing for that 
company to do was to. seek an- 
other advertising man who could 
write the kind of copy they 
wanted. I further stated that I 
felt it was neither for the best in- 
terests of the company or myself 
to have an advertising manager 
whose work was not fully en- 
dorsed by the management. 


Giving Meddlers the Low-Down 


“T then discovered that this 
practice of copy changing had be- 
come a habit with the company 
and that every advertising man- 
ager they had ever taken on had 
to put up with the same sort of 
thing. Thereafter the copy was 
not meddled with and I feel sure 
that my superior was mighty glad 
to give up the job. You see, he 
regarded it as one of his duties. 
He had always done it and, no 
doubt, would have continued to 
do it had the matter not been 
brought to a head. One argument 
that I have always found very ef- 
fective is this—an argument in 
favor of letting copy alone: 

“Gentlemen, let us remember 
that we do not purchase advertis- 
ing from the magazines. We pur- 
chase a white sheet which the 
magazine guarantees to deliver to 
so many people. In the case of the 
Saturday Evening Post, they de- 
liver it to almost 3,000,000 people, 
and we pay $8,000 for the page. 

“The advertising is prepared by 
our agency who is hiring the best 
talent it can afford, and which is 
a specialist organization dealing 
with the problem of distributing 
merchandise in the most economi- 
cal manner. We have confidence 
in them because of their knowl- 
edge and experience. They give 
us the best they have in the prep- 
aration of art work and copy. 
Let us, then, consider carefully 
any change in the copy which 
they present to us. They are writ- 
ing copy to do a certain job for 
us, and ruthless changes on our 
part will probably result in a low- 
ering of the advertisement’s effi- 
ciency.” 

That’s what I call an advertis- 
ing manager in fact as well as in 
name. It takes backbone to ex- 
press one’s self in such a forceful 
manner to superiors but often- 


times it requires’ just such deter- 
mination to correct what may 
become an insufferable condition. 
Would that more so-called adver- 
tising managers had the necessary 
starch in their backbones to take 
their own situation in hand as did 
this man. 

Then there is the fellow who re- 
ports to a real broad gauged ex- 
ecutive who never heckles about 
details yet who may, at times, 
kick a whole campaign into the 
discard and suggest that a fresh 
start be made. Certainly if such 
a chief can prove that the whole 
idea is wrong, the advertising 
manager has no one to blame but 
himself, and he should consider 
himself lucky that the campaign 
didn’t get into print. No, it isn’t 
that kind of a chief with which 
advertising managers havea quar- 
rel. The executives who deserve 
a fight are the petty fault finders 
who get out the well known blue 
pencil and the microscope to look 
for the undotted i’s and the un- 
crossed t’s. 

Why Are Agencies Engaged? 

An advertising manager who 
reports to one of those broad- 
gauged executives blames the 
committee system for most of the 
advertising department’s troubles. 
He says he doesn’t know what he 
would do if he were up against 
petty bickering and interference 
from higher-ups. 

“Undoubtedly one of the rea- 
sons for such a situation,” he 
points out, “is the so-called com- 
mittee form of handling advertis- 
ing. The evil you speak of is cer- 
tainly more prevalent under that 
sort of an arrangement than 
where the advertising manager 
works with an individual. I think 
almost every executive has a se- 
cret feeling that if he had gone 
into advertising work, as he 
planned at one time, he would 
have been a curley wolf at it. 

“Therefore, when copy goes be- 
fore a meeting composed of the 
executive vice-president, the sec- 
retary, the sales manager, and di- 
vision sales manager, they are 
fully competent to criticize it and 
almost always anxious to prove 
they are. This, of course, is the 
quickest way to ruin copy and 
discourage copywriters. If the ad- 
vertising manager can only sell 
his people on letting him report 
to one man, he will usually be 
able to handle the situation if he 
is worth his salt. One way to do 
this would be to argue thus: 
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How much does it count 
forin business success? 


MAN does not fish with his 

enemy. Hunt with him. Play 
golf with him. To share his sports 
and recreation, his hours of ease, he 
seeks a friend. Our illustration is 
but a symbol of a state. Fishing, in 
itself, may have nothing to do with 
success; but when two men fish ¢o- 
gether, it implies a relationship which 
is a coveted one in the business world. 


Where friendship exists there exists 
also an influence which works for the 
interests of the men, businesses, or 
nations concerned. Friendship is a 
recognized bond—a bond of pref- 
erence. Commercial concessions are 
granted to the friendly nation. Com- 


mercial awards go to the business or 
man to whom we are linked in the 
sentiment of mutual liking and 
respect. 


“Cold business” is, in fact, pretty 
much a myth. Your goods, or serv- 
ices, must have merit—ves—in order to 
sell. But granted equality of quality 
in a competitive market, he wins who 
has the greatest number of friends. 


Friendliness is promoted through 
Remembrance Advertising. For, 
Remembrance Advertising is itself 
friendly—both in expression and in 
intent. Users of Remembrance 
Advertising tell us it reaps unfail- 
ingly a rich harvest of good will. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 
Remembrance Advertising 


&G.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Mail the coupon for a booklet which 
will give you full information about 
Remembrance Advertising. We'll 
be glad to suggest a plan whereby 
this form of advertising can be 
made to work profitably for you. 


Brown & Bicetow, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Please send complimentary copy of booklet 
on Remembrance Advertising. 


Name _ 


Nature of Business 


Address 


ST. PAUL, SAULT STE. MARIE, CHICAGO, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, HAVANA, MEXICO CITY, HONOLULU 
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For Your Sales Convention 


The letter quoted is from R. W. Caldwell, Western 
Sales Manager of the Keystone View Company, whose 
convention party at Yellowstone is pictured above: 

‘‘When we held out the prize of a Yellowstone vaca- 
tion to our representatives, they began to hustle. Our 


department has never held as wonderful a convention 
as we had in Yellowstone in 1927. 


‘‘We have found that following every sales conven- 
tion we have dozens of things to be ironed out and the 
414-day tour through the Park, after a meeting at Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, gives sales managers and salesmen 
a splendid opportunity to ask and answer questions and 
to get better acquainted.” 


Why not Yellowstone National Park for your sales 
convention? Business program at Mammoth Springs 
—then the 44-day tour of the Park—a prize worth 
working for—the experience of a lifetime! 


We'll gladly give you complete information about 
this world-famous Park and will make all arrange- 
ments for your convention in the Park, if you will 
write us or mail the coupon. 


LS SSSA C CSREES SESS ESSERE S SERRE RRS, 


Mr. E. E. Nelson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
706 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Dear Mr. Nelson: 
I AMINTERESTED IN THE YELLOWSTONE TRIP as a prize 


for sales effort and would like to know about facilities for Sales Con- 
ventions. Kindly send me complete information. 


OBB SESSEE ERE SS 


Address ® 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


“‘First of the Northern Transcontinentals”’ 
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“We have an agency which we 
believe to be the best in the busi- 
ness for our purposes. If there is 
any doubt about that, let’s get 
another one. This being the case, 
let’s put the responsibility up to 
this agency and let them go ahead 
as they see fit. As long as their 
fundamentals are right let’s not 
touch their copy unless it contains 
inaccuracies, or unless we are 
morally certain that a certain line 
of attack is wrong. 

“Why do we engage an agency? 
For one reason, because it is eco- 
nomical. Beyond that, however, 
we use it because it has people in 
its organization who are expert 
copywriters, people who have 
given their entire business lives to 
it and who are much better quali- 
fied to write it than either you or 
myself. Let’s let them go ahead 
and stand on results. If they do 
not get results, let’s get somebody 
else.” 


Four Hints to the Persecuted 


There’s a man who has made a 
real case, not only for his own de- 
partment, but for the agency that 
serves him, and I can hear the 
“Amens” from agency men who 
read his statement. 

Frankly the writer was quite 
surprised to find that meddling 
with advertising on the part of 
higher-ups is such a common 
problem among advertising man- 
agers. But since it is, may we not 
conclude, as a result of the find- 
ings just outlined, that there are 
four things which the advertising 
manager must do if he is to suc- 
ceed in overcoming such difficul- 
ties? 

First: He must be mighty sure 
that he is qualified to handle his 
job in such a way that most of 
his decisions need not be ques- 
tioned, 

Second: He must be forceful 
enough to present his plans and 
sell his ideas to superiors so that, 
in the main, they will agree with 
him, thus forestalling petty bick- 
ering. 

Third: He must constantly 
study the general policies as well 
as the sales policies of his firm, 
thus enabling him to make his 
own plans to dovetail with the 
general plan of selling action. 

Fourth: Where constant med- 
dling from higher-ups exists, he 
must convince those higher-ups 
of its destructiveness. Failing in 
this, he must either seek another 

‘connection or suffer the loss of 
his self-respect. 
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Deals of weaves, pat- 

terns, and drapes . . . 
the buyer’s questions on 
these points can be con- 
vincingly answered with 
Photographs. 


1s Essential 
... illustrate with Photographs 


Photographs of dainty underthings, in 
adual use on beautiful models, carry 
much more selling value than the life- 


less sample, or the cold verbal mesiage. [ —— emphasize accur- 
ately the elusive details that brush 

nein or pen can only indicate. Whether 

hep gall Kinds can you want to show weaves and pat- 
eg eens terns of dainty fabrics, intricate 
modeling or vital working parts 

of huge machines—rely on Photo- 
graphs. Photographs picture pro- 
ducts as they actually appear. And 
where words fail, Photographs 


will always convince! 


HOLOGRAPHS 
| Chl the Story 
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Why Keep on Advertising? 


(Continued from page 373) 


biggest manufacturer in the in- 
dustry. 

A couple of years ago the sales 
department decided to find out 
what, if any, influence their ad- 
vertising was having on sales. So 
they conducted an investigation 
among their dealers and found 
that 65 per cent of these dealers 
had evidence to show they had 
consistent calls for Armstrong’s 
linoleum by name. This company 
is likewise convinced that consis- 
tent advertising assisted in devel- 
oping a definite public preference 
for their product, and that con- 
tinued advertising will help them 
hold the good will already de- 
veloped. 


Some Reasons Why 


“The simple fact is that our 
business could not possibly have 
grown to its present size without 
the aid of advertising, except over 
a much longer period of years,” is 
the way one of the company’s ex- 
ecutives sums up their experience. 

The J. I. Case Threshing Ma- 
chine Company has been an ad- 
vertiser since 1842, and they keep 
on advertising because they have 
found from many years’ experi- 
ence that this is the cheapest way 
to educate the buyer as to the 
merits of the products they have 
for sale. In the final analysis they 
believe that this decreases their 
sales costs. 

“A salesman’s call on a prospect 
means an expenditure of from $12 
to $13,” F. A. Wirt, advertising 
manager, says their analysis of 
sales costs shows. “A direct-mail 
campaign to the same individual 
costs from fifteen to twenty cents. 
A series of five or six messages in 
a farm publication will cost not 
over one cent. Obviously, with 
products such as are made by this 
company, which require large ex- 
penditures and much educational 
effort to sell, we could not depend 
upon personal solicitation alone. 

“Advertising has enlarged our 
market and assisted us in obtain- 
ing and enlarging our distribution. 
There is no question in our minds 
but what we would fall back rap- 
idly in distribution if we were to 
give up advertising.” 

Another reason why the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Com- 
pany keeps on advertising is be- 
cause they have found that it is 


partial protection against compe- 
tition. Analyses that have been 
made by various authorities all 
point to the conclusion that in the 
deflation period of 1921-22, the 
farm machinery companies which 
suttered the least were the ones 
which, over some period of time, 
had been consistent advertisers. 
This company was no exception 
to the fact, and the officers believe 
that their advertising is good in- 
surance against a decline in sales 
when general business is in a de- 
pression. 

The Burson Knitting Company, 
established in 1893, and a consis- 
tent national advertiser since 1903, 
believes that to continue advertis- 
ing is such a good business propo- 
sition for their company they are 
going to spend 30 per cent more 
for newspaper and magazine space 
this year than they did in 1927. 

Like a good many other con- 
cerns whose products now have 
national distribution and an es- 
tablished preference with buyers, 
this company originally began to 
advertise in a last desperate effort 
to save the business. For the first 
ten years after it was founded 
sales were small, and a constant 
demand was made on the officers 
and stockholders for more funds. 
Eventually the financial interests 
back of the company announced 
that they had put all the money 
into the enterprise that they were 
going to. 


An Essential, Not a Luxury 


As a last resort, W. E. Hinch- 
liff, at that time the president, per- 
suaded the board of directors to 
make a small appropriation for 
advertising. This move was the 
turning point. Sales increased, 
new retail outlets were obtained, 
and for the first time in its his- 
tory the Burson Knitting Com- 
pany made a profit. It has con- 
tinued to advertise and to make a 
profit, and at the present time it 
is one of the leading hosiery con- 
cerns in the country. 

“We keep on advertising be- 
cause we believe that advertising 
has proved worth while for us,” 
P. C. Dawson, advertising man- 
ager, declared. “We believe ad- 
vertising has decreased our sales 
costs because it has enabled us to 
increase production. We believe 
it has enlarged our market much 


faster than we could possibly have 
done without it. It has given us a 
character and quality that has 
helped us in enlarging our distri- 
bution. Every day we receive 
proof that customers go to stores 
and ask for Burson Fashioned 
Hosiery.” 

And so, because the company 
wants people to continue to go to 
stores and ask for their product, 
they keep on advertising. 


Air Mail Saves Another 


Twenty-Four Hours 


EXANS, until lately  un- 
moved by schemes for saving 
time, endure resignedly another 
innovation that hurries them still 
faster. National Air Transport, 
Inc., announces inauguration of 
night flying of airmail and express 
between Chicago and Dallas 
which saves approximately twen- 
ty-four hours in delivery of mail. 
Under new service, mail planes 
leave evenings, arriving at end of 
line in early mornings in time for 
first deliveries. Receiving mail a 
day sooner, impatient Chicagoans 
expect Texans’ replies two days 
sooner. First settlers sigh for the 
leisurely days of steamboats. 
Another addition to National 
Air Transport service carries day 
passengers from Chicago to Dal- 
las and return, stopping at Moline, 
Illinois, for Davenport-Rock Is- 
land-Moline, and at St. Joe, Mis- 
sourl. Business men of Kansas 
City, more accustomed to bustle 
than those of Dallas, suffer cor- 
respondingly less. 


Jake’s Mantle Falls on 


Sam’s Shoulders 


AKE LEVIN, pearl salesman 

extraordinary, consigned his 
“million-dollar” grip into the lov- 
ing custody of Sam Dorsky and 
went away for six months. The 
grip, so-called because from its 
depths Jake has sold several times 
a million dollars’ worth of pearls 
in his years with L. Heller and 
Son, Inc., New York, will be car- 
ried by Sam “just for luck.” 

Jake’s just reward includes sev- 
eral months in Florida and a trip 
to Europe in May. Dining Jake 
before he left, his employers pre- 
sented a silver loving cup. Its 
inscription said: “To the greatest 
of all pearl salesmen. . . . Let 
this token symbolize our deep 
appreciation and high esteem.” 
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Company Ownership of Salesmen’s 
iles Is Latest “Tendency 


Automob 


to take a chance on operating their own 
cars, and as a consequence we have just 
about eliminated all the former arrange- 
ments we had with our men on ‘an allow- 
ance basis. 

In addition to the lower cost of opera- 
tion, we naturally have better control over 
our cars and it is easy for us to hire pros- 
pective salesmen since the automobile 
factor really does not enter into it from the 
salesman’s point of view. 

As long as we can operate as economi- 
cally as we are now, we will undoubtedly 
maintain our own fleet of cars. 

Some salesmen take better care 
of sample cases and demonstrat- 
ing equipment than others. If 
salesmen are not coached and 
managed on the care of sample 
cases and demonstrating equip- 
ment, they will lose, damage, or 
dispose of many pieces of equip- 
ment during a year. The same is 
true of automobiles. In the same 
way it is impossible to keep one 
salesman from being harder on a 
car than another, but at least they 
can be kept.under control by 
proper management, according to 
subscribers who own their sales- 
men’s automobiles. 


House Control Favored 


Another fundamental from a 
management standpoint is that 
the more completely a company 
is in position to control and di- 
rect the sales organization, the 
more effective it will be in pro- 
ducing sales. Having each sales- 
man own his car and run it on an 
allowance basis tends to remove 
this control from the house. This 
is why many concerns report that 
they would not even consider 
having salesmen own the cars, 
some of them saying that sales- 
men-owned cars are impractical 
even if a saving is effected in 
Operating costs. 

The Streator Brick Company, 
one of the many taking the stand 
that company-owned and operated 
cars is the only method that 
should be considered, reports: 

The reasons that we originally started 


with company-owned cars and continued 
are as follows: 

We believe this gives us a much better 
control over the salesman and the car. It 
avoids friction in deciding when to trade 
non a new car, kind of car to get, etc. 
By purchasing the same kind of car from 
the same dealer we get better attention 
and probably a little better trade-in-allow- 
ance on our old cars. 


(Continued from page 386) 
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This Two Five 

Investigation Years Ago Years Ago 

(Per Cent) (Per Cent) {Per Cent) 
Autos Owned by Company....... 35 28 22 
Autos Owned by Salesmen............ 54 62 70 
Company Owns Some of Autos 11 10 8 
100 100 100 
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We can supervise the insurance of these 
cars and the company against public lia- 
bility and be sure this is properly taken 
care of at all times. 

We believe the salesmen’s cars should 
be used constantly in the interest of the 
company regardless of wet weather and 
roads and we believe the salesmen are 
more likely to do this in a company car 
than in a car which they regard as their 
own, 

In allowing the salesman mileage if he 
owned his car we would have to name a 
figure per mile that would give him a 
little edge, whereas in owning and oper- 
ating cars ourselves we pay only the exact 
cost. Our cost runs from five to six cents 
per mile, including everything. If we at- 
tempted to hold the salesmen down to that 
mileage we know it would be likely to 
cause friction. 

As to the salesmen using the cars for 
their own purposes over the week end, we 
do not see any difference between paying 
a salesman for speedometer mileage on 
his own car, or furnishing the car our- 
selves. 


If some exceptional case does 
arise in which a salesman who is 
a good producer wants to pur- 
chase a high powered car to cover 
his territory, there is no reason 
why these cases should not be 
considered on their merits. 

Aside from exceptional cases, 
the question of management and 
control of salesmen should be the 
outstanding factor for considera- 
tion. No plan should be intro- 
duced which will tend to remove 
such control. Whatever plan is 
adopted should be based on in- 
creasing sales and increasing prof- 
its, not on reducing mileage al- 
lowance. It should be figured on 
paying a dividend on a certain 
investment in a territory, not 
merely on slicing dollars off the 
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well-watched sales expense ac- 
count. The problem is not, “How 
can we make the salesmen better 
garage men and better guardians 
of an automobile to save expenses 
this year?” It is, “How can we 
provide our salesmen with auto- 
mobiles so that increased sales 
and profits will result this year 
and next year and next year?” 

This is the first of a series of 
articles covering the practices of 
various companies in owning and 
operating automobiles for sales- 
men. Other factors showing the 
influence of automobiles on sales 
will be disclosed in the remaining 
articles of the series. 


Harris in Charge of 


Southern Agency 


OEL C. HARRIS, formerly of 

the S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency, opened a southern office 
in Atlanta, Georgia, for the Kelly- 
Smith Company on March 1. 

Mr. Harris has been in the 
newspaper business since he was 
17 years old, at which age he 
started as a reporter on the At- 
lanta Georgian, then owned by 
Fred Seely. He was also sporting 
editor for a short time on the At- 
lanta Constitution and next spent 
three years in Chicago in adver- 
tising work. 


Rae D. Henkle, Inc., general 
publishers, New York, have placed 
their national mail order adver- 
tising with Robinson, Lightfoot 
& Company, Inc., New York City. 


Advertising on There has been a good deal 
of fun poked at the halitosis 


the Balance Sheet “oo © 
advertising used by the 


Lambert Pharmacal Company for Listerine. Adver- 
tising “experts” have shaken their heads over it. It 
is not the way they would do it. It is negative 
advertising. It does not adhere to the “underlying 
principles” of good copy. The advertising has been 
too extravagant. It has been lacking in “reason 
why.” In fact it seems to be everything it should 
not be, and nothing that it should be. But fortu- 
nately for advertising the proof of copy is not the 
criticism it arouses but the merchandise it sells. 
According to the statement of earnings published 
by the Lambert Company, it earned $2,997,979 last 
year as against $1,591,834 in 1926. These earnings 
are especially interesting because the 1926 budget 
of the operating company called for an advertising 
expenditure of $3,000,000, and the company has con- 
sistently expanded its advertising as sales and prof- 
its increased. This advertising policy has not only 
resulted in steadily increasing sales, but it has en- 
abled the company to obtain an accounting from an 
infringer who must pay to them all the profits re- 
sulting from its operations. The company began its 
intensive advertising of Listerine in 1921, and since 
that time its profits have multiplied four times. A 
reviewer of the company’s financial position states: 
“The very sizable increase in earnings of the com- 
pany is attributable to the extensive advertising 
campaign. From 1921 to 1925 more than $4,400,000 
was spent on that account.” In the face of this 
record it would seem that some of our friends who 
insist that advertising, which does not adhere to all 
the rules in the rule book, is foredoomed to failure, 
might well revise their rule books. There has already 
been too much loose talk about negative advertis- 
ing. The proof of the advertising pudding is still 
in the eating and not in its appearance. Very often 
the daring disregard for precedent and custom 
gives an advertisement that needed something that 
makes it stand out from the crowd and attract 
attention, 


There is always a tendency, 
Size of Scratch when there is uncertainty 
Dade regarding the business out- 

look, for pin straightening. 
The paper stock used for letterheads is cut from a 
high grade paper to a cheap sulphite bond. The 
catalog is cut in half. Less expensive illustrations 
are used. A self-cover takes the place of a durable 
cover stock. One color instead of two is used. And 
so on down the line. After these “savings” have 
been effected, the management sits back and re- 
views its work with much satisfaction. That two 
horned demon “overhead” has been sent scurrying 
to cover. Asa matter of fact, savings of this nature 
are invariably short-sighted and ultimately most 
costly to a business. The greatest savings in over- 
head come, as a well known business man has 
pointed out, not from miserly parings but from 


Cutting Down the 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


masterly policies. The first step toward meeting 
the problem of overhead expense is not a step for- 
ward into details, but a step backwards from details. 
Consider, for example, the mailing list. It is more 
than probable that the loss from an indifferent pol- 
icy in maintaining the mailing lists causes a loss 
far greater than the saving that can be effected by 
cutting the size of the catalog. Consider the sales 
department payroll, How many salesmen are be- 
low maximum production because of inadequate 
supervision’ Relieving the sales manager so that 
he would have more time to spend in the field with 
his men, might easily produce business and revenue 
many times in excess of the saving through using 
sulphite bond letterheads. Economy is indeed a 
virtue in business management, but it is not nor will 
it ever be a substitute for thinking. If you want to 
reduce overhead, begin by overhauling your policies 
and not reducing the size of your scratch pads. 
There has been a great deal of talk about the over- 
emphasis that is placed on volume. No doubt there 
are concerns that should concentrate their attention 
on holding what they have, rather than spending 
lavishly to get more business. But by and large the 
best way to keep down costs is to increase sales. 


The Answer to the We have received a great 
Present Competitive ™@"Y letters in the last 


: : few months from sub- 
Situation snllllisatads sade os 
scribers asking our opinion 


of proposed changes in sales policy and procedure. 
More than at any other time within our observation 
sales managers seem uncertain of what they are 
doing. Men who previously have turned a deaf ear 
to what others are doing, are now beginning to 
wonder and to ask questions. It is a healthy sign. 
The greatest enemy of maximum profit and service, 
as George H. [tberhard stated in a recent address 
to the California Retail Hardware and Implement 
Association, is the human reluctance to give up a 
policy or enterprise that has been going on for years. 
It seems a reflection on our past judgment. But its 
continuation may mean a more serious reflection on 
our present intelligence. It is a well established 
rule in stock trading to “liquidate your disappoint- 
ments.” That means taking your loss and putting 
the money into stocks which hold better prospects 
of success. This is an equally good policy to follow 
in sales affairs. The sales manager who says, “This 
is the policy we have always followed, and this is 
the policy we will continue to follow,” forgets that 
the conditions which made for the success of a 
policy in the past are rapidly changing. The whole 
marketing set-up is in a state of flux. Bigger and 
better thinking is the only way out. Personal ex- 
perience is at a discount. Only the outstanding 
minds of men who are worthy of leadership can 
meet the great problems that are abroad today. And 
one of the first tests of leadership is a willingness 
to revise a plan of attack to fit changing conditions. 
This is simply another way of saying that a sales 
manager today must be open-minded. 
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ECENTLY a railroad 
R (nameon request) op- 
erating out of Indianapolis 
ran a special train toa near- 
by city where a college 
athletic event was taking 
place. Advertisements in 


all Indianapolis papers 


quoted the special price of $41.70 for fare and accommodations. 
The Times produced more inquiries and sold more tickets than 
both of the other papers combined — just another proof that 


the spending class of the city reads the Indianapolis Times. 


Who Reads the 


Indianapolis Times? 


a 


Se eeesr ee 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


The Times Market 


OVER 68,000 FAMILIES 


most of whom read ONLY the Times 
TO COVER INDIANAPOLIS YOU MUST USE THE TIMES 


When the Industrial Advertising 
Campaign “Sees Red” 


architectural and other similar 
publications, found that advertis- 
ing in the door manufacturing 
line was all very much alike. It 
was largely photographic, occa- 
sionally relieved by the human-in- 
terest element, but pictures of 
doors were pronouncedly stand- 
ardized. No color was being used 
by his competitors and this 
proved to be his inspiration. The 
opportunity was open to register 
a “beat.” 

Fortunately, one additional col- 
or only was required for each 
insert. By running the detailed 
key-plate in black, in conjunction 
with a flat tint-block of brown or 
cherry or wine red, a really won- 
derful reproduction of the natural 
tones of the real door was ob- 
tained. Nor was the cost great 
for plates. Eighteen competitors 
in those same publications were 
startled one day, to open the 
pages and find an advertisement 
which pictured an oak door with 
glowing, radiant realism. 

Full-Color Inserts 

There is no mystery attached 
to the increased reader response 
to this change in the physical ap- 
pearance of the campaign; each 
door was a successful color re- 
plica of its original. New and 
hitherto unsuspected attractions 
of graining, of wood texture, of 
cherry and oak and mahogany, of 
pine and cedar were made to live 
on the printed page. And so hun- 
dreds of stories could be related 
of the satisfactory results follow- 
ing the scientific employment of 
color, not for mere color’s sake 
but for selling’s sake. 

The very latest example of 
color advertising in trade and 
business and industrial periodi- 
cals is that of special full-color 
inserts, printed from _ process 
plates. Many of our national 
institutions, impressed by the eco- 
nomic possibilities, are now run- 
ning elaborate national consumer 
illustrations in the class maga- 
zines, with a change of text. 

For it is now fully understood 
that the readers of these publica- 
tions differ in no important sense 
from Mr. Consumer himself. The 
same gentleman who is the pur- 


(Continued from page 391) 


chasing agent for a machine tool 
house reads our great national 
weeklies and monthlies and is in- 
terested in consumer campaigns 
just as he is specifically attracted 
to his professional messages in 
their field magazines. 

Furthermore, it is a mistake to 
assume that journals of retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing are 
not equipped to do full justice to 
fine printing, fine color effects, or 
fine process jobs. Nor is it neces- 
sary to take the front and back 
page, for separate handling, as a 
petted and coddled insert. You 
can, if you wish, have the two-side 
color insert printed where you 
will, if the rules of the publica- 
tion are observed, and the adver- 
tisement will be bound into the 
magazine although it is seldom 
expedient or necessary. 

As a rule, one color and black 
suffices for the general run of 
inserts, where faithful reproduc- 
tions of full-color objects are not 
demanded. And this range of the 
second color is as wide as an 
artist’s palette. Some magazines 
have limited facilities and run one 
or two forms in color only. There 
may be a red form and a blue, and 
you must take your choice, al- 
though it is entirely optional with 
the advertiser and his agency or 
private art department, whether 
the second plate be a mere tint 
block, a background, or the most 
modern and subtle blend of two- 
color halftone plates to produce 
the fair equivalent of a three-color 
illustration. 


Why Red Is Used Extensively 


Your illustration calls for, let 
us say, a certain brilliant shade of 
green. No other color will serve 
the same purpose. If the maga- 
zine is not running a green form 
in that issue, and its other adver- 
tisers in color ask for reds or blues 
or yellows, the majority will not 
be sacrificed for one advertiser. 
He can have his green in that 
issue but he will pay a pretty 
penny for it. 

This fact, no doubt, has influ- 
enced the average advertiser in 
trade, business and _ industrial 
journals, to “see red.” And it is 


impressive to see the extent of his 
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resourcefulness. We have seen as 
many as fifty black and red pages 
in a builder’s trade magazine, 
with no two alike, no two detract- 
ing from the next two, in the same 
section of the magazine. 

Red is the favored second color. 
It is, as has -been previously 
pointed out, the most flexible, the 
most utilitarian, the most pleasing 
and adaptable color of all. Orange 
comes next. For some inexpli- 
cable reason, red does not grow 
tiresome, does not wear out its 
welcome, when set to work with 
any degree of professional skill. 

Red is the trend, moreover, be- 
cause it is a natural and familiar 
symbol for so many things, moods 
and ideas. It is a symbolic and 
descriptive color. Suppose we se- 
lect a characteristic piece of busi- 
ness paper advertising and look 
into the technical advantages of 
color here. The Barber Asphalt 
Company, in its campaign of 
pages for Genasco shingles for 
houses, uses black and red. The 
artist draws in line and flat greys 
and black, a simplified study of a 
pretty little home. Workmen are 
laying the Genasco Latite shingles 
over the old roof, and the work 
is about completed. 


Preparing the Original Drawings 


These shingles are red and the 
second color therefore permits 
them to be pictured as they will 
actually look when in place, a 
presentation of practical interest 
to the architect, the contractor, 
the builder and the carpenter. 
Pure, unadulterated red is em- 
ployed in this portion of the illus- 
tration and, due to the large areas, 
is the dominating note in the com- 
position, of course. But tints and 
delicate traceries of the color plate 
are elsewhere used, as, for exam- 
ple, in the red bricks of the front 
walk, the tulips along it, and 
finally, as the pattern in the 
dainty pattern of the window 
drapes. There is a cozy, all-over 
glow of color throughout the 
drawing as a consequence. 

How are these original draw- 
ings prepared, when a color plate 
is required? Does the artist him- 
self make the drawings in two 
colors? Not necessarily, although 
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The Hour When the Whole World Reads 
Is the Hour of the Morning Mail. 


mes 


g a 


Halt-Power Added to Letters by 
Using Pictures as Well as Words 


X JHAT is the first thing that you look for 
in a photograph? Your picture. To 
everyone the most important thing is him- 
self. It is this personal element that makes 
letters the most productive of mail matter. 


Those who rely entirely on the power of words 
have made amazing sales records. But how 
much more effective it usually is to add to the 
power of words the power of pictures—not just 
illustrations in a folder or booklet attached, but 
to illustrate the letter itself—to put the whole 
story ‘“‘under one roof” for immediate action or 
ready reference. 


Those who plan direct mail matter are making 
wider use of illustrated letters. In test after 
test, the illustrated letter has outsold those not 
illustrated. 

One concern which sells entirely by mail 
(orders ranging from $100 to $1000 each) had 
two offerings to make. Both were illustrated 
and described on the inside of the four-page 
letter, but only one was featured in the typed 
message. But it so happened that the one which 
received no mention on the first page was the 
item which met popular need at that time. This 
secondary offer turned what would have been an 


unprofitable mail campaign into a profitable one. 


If you prefer facts and not fancies—if you 
keep your eye on results, make the experiment 
on your next mail campaign. Find out for your- 
self. It may be the means of far greater returns 
from your investment in printing and postage. 


Until Two-Text was invented, there was no 
paper that exactly met the needs of the illus- 
trated letter. Bond papers were not practical 
for fine screen color printing, nor were they 
sufficiently opaque. On the other hand, if 
coated papers were employed, they lost the “‘let- 
ter-feel” which bond papers alone seem to give. 


In Two-Text was combined for the first time a 
real bond paper for the typewritten message, 
with a coated surface inside, on which could be 
printed the finest screen halftones. It has the 
folding qualities of the best folding-enamel— 
does not crack and is opaque. 

If you are interested in better results from 
sales letters, let us send you the Handbook con- 
taining sample sheets all ready for the layout 
man’s pencil and specimens of successful jobs. 


STANDARD PaperR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


TWO-TEXT ILLUSTRATED LETTER PAPER 
“Made by the makers of Ink-Thirsty Standard Blottings” 
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there is no engraver’s edict against 
it, particularly where the plate is 
a two-color halftone. If line plates 
are ordered, it is far better and 
easier to make a straight pen and 
ink or dry brush original, with a 
color-scheme tissue overlay, as a 
guide to the engraver. He is 
versed and competent in this field 
of artistic endeavor. 

very engraving plant worthy 
of the name has one or more color 
specialists who are artists in their 
own right, and who understand 
the most subtle requirements. The 
color overlay, in fact, may be 
somewhat crude and if given lati- 
tude these experts will improve 
upon it, getting every ounce of 
color value out of the subject. It 
is also quite practical to provide a 
color scheme for the two-color 
halftone job. 

The various effects which are 
obtainable with one color and a 
black plate are practically inex- 
haustible, as the pages of these 
publications so eloquently testify. 
One machine tool house had a fine 
series of photographs made in its 
furnaces and steel casting and en- 
gine room departments. They 
were taken at night by the way, 
with flashlights. Pouring metal 
from great caldrons were included 
themes. By the quite simple pro- 
cess of running a deep red tone 
over the entire black and white 
halftone, the illustrations were 
supplied with a wonderful anima- 
tion. They were “fire subjects” 
and the second color completed 
the necessary illusion. 


Less Than Pages in Color 


The tint block or over-all full- 
strength color combination with 
the black plate, is susceptible to 
many innovations which have fun- 
damentals of artistic merit and of 
business logic. A blue plate in 
combination with the black gave 
to another series the arctic chill 
and frigid, cold atmosphere essen- 
tial to the telling of a certain ad- 
vertising story. And how simple 
this idea is of accomplishment for 
it means no more than a square 
of metal where the color is con- 
cerned, 

During the past year, very rapid 
progress has also been made in 
the direction of printing the key 
plate in color, although a color 
strong enough to hold the detail 
when placed in juxtaposition with 
a lighter or brighter color in the 
second plate. Greens, blues, 
and purples are used with fine re- 
sults. 


It has been the rule, up to a 
few months ago, that color adver- 
tising in class periodicals was 
available only to those taking 
pages, and it will come as a sur- 
prise to many to learn that this 
apparently inflexible rule has been 
discarded in some magazine of- 
fices, and others are taking it 
under quite serious and receptive 
advisement. 

Thus, on a page containing 
seven different displays for as 
many different concerns, one mod- 
estly proportioned advertisement 
appeared in a second color, a bril- 
liant, penetrating scarlet! In an 
instant, as might be expected, the 
display in question dominates the 
page, throwing the black and 
white advertisements into a bad 
second place. The eye of the 
reader is drawn irresistibly to the 
red and black combination. 

The magazines have always 
held to a definite ruling regarding 
this point. Whereas the user of a 
page unit did not necessarily work 
an injustice on the advertisement 
run in black only, the introduction 
of a color plate to one unit of a 
page made up of individual dis- 
plays would mean a pronouncedly 
unfair advantage. The others 
were not being given a square 
deal. 


The Ever-Changing Trend 


3ut times and methods and rul- 
ings change. Why should the 
small-space advertiser be deprived 
of the use of color if he desires 
it? It may be a house taking 
space straight through the year, 
but in smaller than page units. 
Certainly he deserves considera- 
tion. In the aggregate, he may use 
more actual space in a year than 
the sometimes sporadic user of 
pages. 

Still another radical move is 
that of breaking up page space in 
such a manner as to run in odd 
shapes over two facing pages, and 
in color, too. Thus an advertiser 
is privileged to use a half page at 
the top of the left hand page, and 
another equal area at the bottom 
of the right hand page, the two 
solidified and unified by means of 
ingenious pictorial composition 
which directs the eye from one to 
the other. 


The Hart Grain Weigher Com- 
pany, Peoria, Illinois, has ap- 
pointed The Buchen Company, 
Chicago agency, to direct its ad- 
vertising. Farm papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


Roy A. Bradt 


Roy Bradt Promoted 
by Maytag 


OY A. BRADT, who for seven 
years has been advertising 
manager of the Maytag Company, 
Newton, Iowa, was recently ap- 


pointed vice president and direc- 


tor of the company, but will re- 
tain his position as advertising 
manager. Mr. Bradt fills the va- 
cancy on the board left by the 
death of Howard Snyder, who 
was vice president and director. 

For two years prior to his ap- 
pointment as advertising manager 
he was associate sales manager. 
He has been with the company 
since 1916, the first two years of 
which were spent in the shop. 

a 

H. W. Castor Sons & Company, 
New York advertising agency, has 
taken over the account of the 
Nachman Spring-Filled Company, 
Chicago, mattress manufacturer, 
formerly handled by Henri, Hurst 
and McDonald, Chicago. A cam- 
paign has been started in news- 
papers and a national magazine. 


The Griffin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City, has 
appointed the Peck Advertising 
Agency, Inc., also of New York, 
to direct the advertising for Grif- 
fin shoe polishes and_ lotion 
creams.. Newspapers, car cards 
and outdoor advertising will be 
used. 
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“USE BETTER PAPERS 


Letterheads of Distinction! ®s=e 


sions gained 
from a business letterhead may even take precedence over the message 
typed upon the paper. The appearance, the feel, the crispness and crackle 
of the sheet, all conspire to create respect for the message carried on 
SUCCESS BOND. 
It is a big favorite with banks, railroads, and insurance companies, because 


it is of a quality commensurate with their importance and, furthermore, it 
cuts cost. 


uccess Bon 


DISTRIBUTORS 


BALTIMORE, MD......................J. Francis Hock & Co. NEW YORK CITY..A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Inc. 
BOISE, IDAHO... Blake, Moffitt & Towne OAKLAND, CALIF.............. Blake, Mofhtt& Towne . 
BOSTON, MASS ......:..c0-cc0u ..Stone & Andrew Co. OMAHA, NEBR...Field-Hamilton-Smith Panta" 
CHICAGO, ILLeno ccc Marquette. Paper Co. PHOENES, ARIZ... cela Mofhtt & Towne © 
DALLAS, TEXAG............. .E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. PITTSBURGH, PA.......... ..Seyler Paper Co. 

DES MOINES, IOWA... cco Seaman Paper Co. PORTLAND, ORE........... _Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

DE DROP (NMC ie... Detroit Paper Co. PROVIDENCE, | ag ae .Stone & Andrew Co. 
FRESNO, CALIF........................Blake, Mofhtt & Towne SACRAMENTO, CALIF... _Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
HOUSTON, TEXABG............E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. dD 0) FM'S Seaman Paper Co. 
JACKSON, TENN............Martins-Currie Paper Co. SPU a ee Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
KANSAS CITY, MO....... Bermingham & Prosser Co. SAN DIEGO, CALIF................. Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 

LOS ANGELES, CALIPF......Blake, Mofhtt & Towne SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF...Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
EQUISVEELE, KY onsite Miller Paper Co., Inc. SAN JOSE, CAEIP.............. Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
MILWAUKEE, WIS .....cccccsccsonses The E. A. Bouer Co. SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIF. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.................... Seaman Paper Co. SANTA ROSA, CALIF... bese Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
NEWARK, N. Joeeee-coooo-----H. P. Andrews Paper Co. SPRING FIELD, MASS...2..... Stone & Andrew Co. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. ............... Stone & Andrew Co. SPRINGFIELD, MO.................... Springfield Paper Co. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA........E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. TACOMA, WASH...Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 

NEW YORK CITY...........H. P. Andrews Paper Co. "TAMPA, PRAL ...k... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wisco nsin Wispom Bonp 


Op Councit TREE Bonp GuiacierR Bonp 
uccess Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
CuieFTaiIn Bonp ResoLutTe LEDGER 
NeenaH Bonp Check the Names Prestice Lepcer 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


As low as 


$1.20 per M 


Black Ink 
On 20-Lb. White Bond 
Direct mill purchases of paper in 
large quantity plus special inten- 
sive production makes possible the 
following low prices: 


No. 1 20-Lb. White Bond 


TATE. $1.20 per M 
Se 1.25 per M 
Tes 1.45 per M 
ihc ncitiits ccteatleaceiaal 1.70 per M 

Ree 2.25 per M 
20-Lb. Hammermill Bond 

BI iesiciccsstnkettacnccnieciacll $1.95 per M 
EEE 2.10 per M 
re. 2.40 per M 
es 2.70 per M 

MUI icincitiscnhibbanlitiseinta 3.50 per M 


Minimum Quantity 6,250 
Engravings made at actual labor cost. 
Prices F. O. B. Chicago, Ill. 


We are serving thousands of large firms 
throughout the country. Let us send 
you samples. 

Letterheads in colors at correspondingly 
low prices. 


Peerless Lithographing Co., Inc. 


1714-20 No. Robey St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


N°? more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 
DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 

Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 


For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 
this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Getting In to See the Buyer 
Who Is “Too Busy” 


(Continued from page 362) 


Mrs. Smith they are instructed to 
use the phrase, “I may come in, 
may I not?” 

“While this phrase is not 
strictly in accordance with our 
modern grammarians,”’ resumed 
Mr. Jacobson, “the psychological 
effect is obvious. If you will re- 
peat it to yourself you will find it 
awfully hard to answer ‘No,’ but 
on the other hand, should you 
say, ‘May I come in?’ it is a ques- 
tion which demands a negative 
answer.” 

According to Edward P. Schra- 
der, general sales manager of the 
Meyer Brothers Drug Company, 
St. Louis, it is an unusual experi- 
ence for one of his salesmen to 
get the busy signal when at- 
tempting to interview a buyer. 
The reason is that they work 
their territories frequently and 
call on the same trade every two 
to four weeks, depending on the 
distance from St. Louis. 

“Complete market information 
is revised and issued daily to all 
our representatives,” he states, 
“and as no other wholesale drug 
house goes nearly so far in this 
direction as we do, our represen- 
tatives are welcomed by the buyer 
because of the information they 
are able to give him. He realizes 
that the salesman’s time is valu- 
able, and he will not pass him up 
for fear of missing out on some- 
thing worth while.” 


Approach as a Customer 


That is one way to prevent 
buyers taking advantage of sales- 
men needlessly by calling upon 
the ready “too busy” excuse. An- 
other is suggested by U. Rae Col- 
son, president of the U. O. Colson 
Company of Paris, Illinois. “One 
of the best ways to head off the 
excuse is to approach the infor- 
mation clerk with this state- 
ment,” he said. “ ‘Tell Mr. Brown 
that Mr. Colson is here to see 
him.’ 

“This has been tried and found 
successful in a good many cases, 
because the information clerk 
thinks an appointment has been 
made and the buyer, while not 
remembering any definite engage- 


| ment with him, thinks perhaps he 


had made one but had forgotten 
the name.” 

The James Manufacturing 
Company, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin, sells direct to the farmer. 
“When the farmer is too busy to 
see us, we very easily handle the 
situation by telling his wife, his 
hired man or whoever it may be 
that we are interested in seeing 
his herd of cattle or his flock o 
poultry, as we happen to know 
of someone who is looking for a 
good bull, a good dairy cow or a 
place to buy some good eggs,” 
explained W. D. James, president 
of the company. 

“This means of approach very 
seldom fails us. It is possible in 
our work to act as the connecting 
link between the farmer and the 
other farmers or prospects who 
are desirous of purchasing his 
products. But if an organization 
really knows how to advertise 
and how to handle follow-ups 
and sales correspondence, the 
proper reception will be prepared 
before the salesman reaches the 
job.” 

Van Roy Miller, president of 
the Nutrena Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, Kansas, recom- 
mends to his men that they tele- 
phone the “hard-to-get-to” pros- 
pects from their hotels, state 
briefly who they are and tell the 
prospect that they have some 
samples and advertising material 
displayed in their rooms which 
they would like to have them see. 


A Waste of Buyer’s Time 


“In many cases,” continued 
Mr. Miller, “it sounds important 
enough to the buyer to make him 
accept the invitation and arrange 
some time during the day to fol- 
low the suggestion. If he says 
he is too busy to get up to the 
hotel, he almost invariably invites 
the salesman to come down and 
see him. This invitation is really 
all the salesman wants, for it 
gives him a chance to make an 
appointment, generally an early 
one, and it likewise gives him a 
better hearing than he would 
otherwise receive. Then, too, we 
find that it wins prestige for our 
men to use this method. 
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“It has been my own observa- 
tion the last several years, how- 
ever, both regarding our own 
salesmen and those calling on us, 
that there are so many of them 
as to make the buyer’s job a most 
difficult one. He has many inter- 
ruptions and many useless inter- 
views with salesmen who have 
nothing of interest to him. Our 
own buyer has as many as fifteen 
salesmen calling on him in a day, 
wanting an average of from fif- 
teen to thirty minutes each, and 
it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to follow the old method of 
seeing salesmen whenever they 
choose to call. We may be forced 
to set aside some particular time 
in the day when salesmen will be 
interviewed to give our depart- 
ment heads time to do their other 
work. 

“The only method I would offer 
a salesman to get to see the buyer 
who is hard to reach, and do it in 
a courteous and practical manner, 
would be to find out from the 
buyer’s secretary or telephone op- 
erator the time of day he is least 
busy, and then make an appoint- 
ment for that time.” 

That other sales executives are 
coming to have a growing appre- 
ciation of the purchasing agent’s 
problem and a greater respect for 
the difficulties of his position is 
indicated by the observation of J. 
A. MacMillan, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Dayton Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Company. 


Maybe He Is Too Busy 


“In my opinion, the best possi- 
ble way to meet a point blank 
refusal to be seen by a buyer is to 
call on one’s sense of humor, grin, 
bear it, and try again,” Mr. Mac- 
Millan declared. “It is always 
poor business to take offense and 
poor taste, too, to show that 
you're the least offended. A 
graceful exit helps matters the 
next time the salesman endeavors 
to see the buyer. And, of course, 
there should be a next time. A 
little persistence and tact will 
eventually get the salesman an 
interview, and then it’s up to his 
sales ability. 

“A salesman should meet a re- 
fusal to be seen by a friendly and 
polite apology for having called at 
the wrong time and by expressing 
a polite but determined intention 
ot calling again at a most favor- 
able time. He should, if possi- 
ble, obtain an appointment for a 
later time or date. 

“On his next call he knows 


what to expect — from his card 
record — so he lets the prospect 
know, either verbally over the 
phone or out in the hall, or by a 
notation on his calling card, that 
‘I understand you are a very busy 
man but am sure that the few 
minutes necessary to investigate 
our proposition will repay you for 
your time.’ ” 

A similar viewpoint is held by 
L. R. Taylor, vice president of 
the International Heater Com- 
pany, Utica, New York. “Almost 
all architects and engineers have 
regular office hours at which time 
they will see anyone who wants 
to talk about things applicable to 
their business,” he stated. “Out- 
side of those hours, or if they do 
not have regular periods for inter- 
viewing salesmen, the phrase, ‘too 
busy,’ means just what it says. 
Our experience has been that an 
arrangement should be made for 
a suitable time, as the engineer 
or architect is probably involved 
in some technical work which 
cannot be interrupted.” 


Appointments by Telephone 


A. J. Fitzgibbons, of the A. J. 
Fitzgibbons Company, Buffalo, 
New York, agrees with him, and 
with the other men who hold a 
more considerate attitude toward 
the buyer’s time. 

“A great many companies have 
their salesmen supplied with ad- 
vance cards to prepare purchasing 
agents for their visits,’ said Mr. 
Fitzgibbons. “It takes just a few 
minutes to mail these cards in ad- 
vance of salesmen’s calls, and 
they let the purchasing agents 
know what to expect. Then, by 
timing their calls for between ten 
and eleven-thirty in the morning 
or two and four in the afternoon, 
the salesmen give the purchasing 
agents time to take care of their 
mail and dictation. Of course, 
follow-up telephone appointments 
are so much the better. By this 
procedure both the salesman’s 
and the purchasing agent’s time 
is protected. 

“Of course, by this I mean 
salesmen who have something of 
interest to a buyer. Salesmen 
who force themselves on buyers 
without justification probably get 
very calloused to the ‘too busy’ 
excuses sent out to them, but 
even in their businesses I pre- 
sume that there are many tried 
methods of crashing through.” 

[The conclusion to this article will ap- 


pear in the March 17 issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT. ] 


read by 

ut of 
every LO 
families 


Fact S revealed by an impar- 

tial survey of Utica show that 
eight out of every ten families 
read the Observer-Dispatch 
daily in their homes. Five out 
of every ten rely upon the 
Observer-Dispatch exclusively. 


UTICA 
OBSERVER- 
DISPATCH 


Utica, N. Y. 


Member of The 100,000 Group 
of American Cities, Inc. 


one of the 
GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Rochester Times-Union 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser 
Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal-News 
Newburgh-Beacon News 
Olean Herald 
Hartford, Conn., Times 
Plainfield, N. J., Courier-News 


J. P. McKinney & Son, National Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


5 John J. McConnell. Western Manager 


Binders 


for Sales Management 


Each binder will hold thirteen 
copies of the magazine. Each 
issue as received can be easily 
and securely fastened in the 
binder which will open flat 
like a book. 

Made of heavy, durable ma- 
terial and bound in SUPER- 
FINISH ART LEATHER. 


Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
MAGAZINE 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Yes, Heis 
Satisfied 


HE manufacturer of a household 

appliance in the $50 class* has 
advertised for some time in The 
Christian Science Monitor, seeking 
direct replies. 


From advertisements published 
between August 26, 1927, and 
February 1, 1928, he received 495 in- 
quiries from agents, 283 from con- 
sumers; 110 machines were sent out 
on trial to agents and 187 machines 
on trial to consumers. He made 499 
sales through agents, 108 to con- 
sumers. 


Will you give us the opportunity to 
perform a similar service for you— 
or, if you are an advertising agent, 
for some of your clients? 


*Name and particulars on request. 


The 


Christian Science 
Monitor 


107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


“A QUALITY MEDIUM FOR QUALITY PRODUCTS” 


A Compensation Plan 


That Considers Quality 
(Continued from page 363) 


You will notice that we said 
“When a salesman can be sure.” 
What will make him sure? Will 
pep letters and indefinite asser- 
tions of opportunity offset his 
definite knowledge that some of 
his duties take away from his im- 
mediate dollars and cents show- 
ing? They have not succeeded in 
the past except through fear of 
losing his job. By the same token, 
they will not succeed in the future 
as a means of getting 100 per cent 
cooperation. 

The salesman’s point of view 
quite definitely confirms the need 
for a new basis of pay. A basis 
that compensates for what he 
does. A definite fixed basis that 
is understood, one that is not 
shrouded in mystery and subject 
to executive clemency and whims. 

The basis that suggests itself is 
best explained by the following 
example: 

For instance, the salary or com- 
mission allowed on $65,000 worth 
of business would demand that 
1300 points be earned — figuring 
one point for each average $50 
order. 


Credits and Charges 


The points are to be credited as 
follows :— 

1. One point for each sale made regardless 
of size, to encourage small town as well 
as city sales. 

. One extra point for selling a certain 
minimum, or better, of the leading 
product, to encourage sizable orders on 
most profitable goods. 

3. One extra point for each sale of a weak 

product. 

4. Two points for each order exceeding 
a certain size. 

5. Ten points for any new account opened. 

6. Five extra points for new major ac- 
counts. 

7. For contests on special products, double 
points credited on regular business so 
that regular business will not suffer, 
and bonus points for those in contest 
who exceed a certain minimum. (Extra 
bonus points for winner.) 

8. For moving a good man from territory 
that he has built up to undeveloped ter- 
ritory that is weak, credit him with a 
score of points averaged from his last 
three years of business, plus an increase 
equal to the average increase he has 
enjoyed for the past three years. Busi- 
ness for three years in the new territory 
only to be credited him on a_ bonus 
basis. When in points, however, the 
new territory becomes worth his allow- 
ance for the old territory, the old 
allowance to cease and his compensa- 
tion to come from the new territory on 
the regular basis. 

9. For missionary work, estimate the per- 
centage of time to be taken from the 
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earning of points, and allow those 

points plus a ratio of increase propor- 

tionate to increase he might regularly 
expect. 

Points are to be charged as fol- 
lows: 

1. One point for each failure to sell when 
said failure is below the ratio of last 
month’s number of sales to calls. Ratio 
of sales to calls should be kept up to 
date by averaging every thirty or sixty 
days. 

2. Ten points for each account unopened 
below a certain average. 

3. Charge for neglect of small town ac- 
counts. Salesmen always like to hit the 
high spots. 

4. Charge for excessive traveling expendi- 
tures, etc. 

Assuming that 10 per cent is al- 
lowed for sales expense, the total 
cost of selling $65,000 in goods 
would be $6,500. Assuming that 
6 per cent is the salesman’s por- 
tion or $3,900, the balance of 
$2,000 would be for traveling. For 
each of the 1,300 quota points, 
therefore, the salesman would re- 
ceive $3. On all points short of 
his 1,300 he could be charged $1 
or one-third of his quota allow- 
ance. On all points over, the sales- 
man could be paid $2 or two- 
thirds of his quota allowance. An 
average increase maintained for 
three full years to entitle the 
salesman to an increased quota 
with full $3 allowance. 

From the above you will cor- 
rectly conclude that we have not 
attempted specific recommenda- 
tions. We have merely expressed 
a general idea in example form. 
All kinds of variations should be 
and are possible. It is the princi- 
ple that is important. It is the 
principle that we offer for the 
benefit of the open-minded execu- 
LEVC. 


Nichols & Shepard 
Elect Officers 


T the annual meeting of the 

Nichols & Shepard Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
Lewis J. Brown, formerly vice 
president and general manager. 
was elected president, although 
he retains the general manager- 
ship. During Mr. Brown’s con- 
nection with the company the 
past three years the business has 
tripled, with 1927 the greatest 
year in the entire 80 years of the 
company’s business life. 

John T. Nichols was elected 
chairman of the board of direct- 
ors. H. S. Lord was appointed 
Vice president and director of 
Sales. 


| 


England’s Second Largest Market 


[ys 
we 


PROVIDENCE 
PA YROPL.E.S 


Payroll checks on Providence Clearing House 
banks during 1927 amounted to $137,599,000.00, 
an average of more than $2,646,000.00 per week. 
These figures are for Providence banks only and do 
not include branches in other cities. (Figures fur- 
nished by Brown Bureau of Business Research.) 
These figures do not include salaries or wages paid 
by individual check or direct from cash drawers. 


Providence is the trading center of Rhode Island. 
Three-fourths of the state’s population live within 
a fifteen mile radius of this city. 


The PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


and 
The EVENING BULLETIN 


with a combined circulation of more than 114,000 
cover Providence thoroughly and go into the great 
majority of English speaking homes in the state. 
The circulation of these newspapers is greater than 
that of the other eight English language dailies in 
Rhode Island combined. They offer advertisers 
adequate coverage of the prosperous Rhode Island 
market at a minimum cost. 


Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco LosAngeles_ Seattle 
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Look to Mississippi 
Coast Tourists 


The Daily 
Herald’s cir- 


culation is larg- 


er in the winter 
than in the summer 
because the tourists 
the 


subseribe for 


Herald. 


The tourists 
are interested 
in the Herald 


NEA SEES 


THE # DAILY HERALD 


Herald Building 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 


Herald Building 


NOW YOU can Buy 
it in SECTIONS 


Do you advertise an Automobile? A Drug? 
A Radio? A Toilet Article? For the low price 
of $50.00 a year, you can know each month, 
what Newspapers your National competitors 
are using in 73 large cities. 


Here is an opportunity to analyze competi- 
tion, discover a cause of sales slumps, build 
up a earefully selected newspaper list, and 
plan a more adequate advertising campaign 
at the cost of less than the price of one 
advertisement. It is partial insurance against 
ill-timed and ineffective advertising. 


National Advertisers and those agencies who 
devote themselves largely to a single class of 
merchandise, will find that this sectional 
division of the monthly HANFORD AD- 
CHEK RECORD of Newspaper Lineage, 
enables them to purchase those sections that 
cover the lineage in which they are inter- 
ested, at a justifiable price. There are twelve 
general sections as below—each sold separate- 
ly for $50.00 or the whole record at the 
regular price of $240.00 annually. 


Medical & Drugs 
Miscellaneous 
Radio & Musical 
Smoking Materials 
Transportation 
Toilet Preparations 


Automobiles 

Building Materials 
Clothing & Dry Goods 
Groceries & Foodstuffs 
Household 

Magazines, Newspapers 


Sample copy of any section 


sent on 10 day approval 


HANFORD AD-CHEK 
BUREAU 


10 South Second Avenue 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Manufacturer Fights Catalog 
Houses with Catalogs 


(Continued from page 368) 


for their frame of mind must be 
given the company’s plan of pre- 
senting it to the dealer organiza- 
tion, however. In letters to the 
trade, Mr. Clay kept them in- 
formed about the progress being 
made with the catalog. He out- 
lined to them the obstacles facing 
farm equipment dealers in the in- 
creasingly strenuous competition 
of direct-selling concerns and 
mail-order houses. He told them 
frankly that “delivery of 200 of 
these books in your trade terri- 
tory will be the best and cheapest 
advertisement you ever put out.” 
And he summarized the activity 
by stating: “For every dollar 
you send, we will spend nearly 
double that amount. Are you with 
us in this plan to keep your trade 
at home?” 

Farmers have been educated 
over a period of years to buy from 
catalogs. They keep them for fu- 
ture reference, and whenever they 
find need for some article of mer- 
chandise, their first impulse is to 
look through the catalogs to find 
what they want, what it looks like 
and how much it costs. Particu- 
larly is this true if they have no 
occasion to take a trip to town at 
just that time. 


Problems the Catalog Solves 


Dealers could not surmount this 
difficulty merely by keeping cata- 
logs in their stores. A large part 
of it could not be overcome even 
by going out and interviewing 
farmers in their fields. They found 
it impossible to stock and display 
many large items of farm equip- 
ment, and they had no way of 
knowing what purchases their cus- 
tomers were even contemplating 
in most instances. 

This catalog solves all these 
problems. It is mailed direct from 
the factory to those farmers whose 
names and addresses have been 
submitted by dealers. It remains 
in their homes for convenient 
reference whenever something in 
the farm equipment line is needed. 
It fits in with the average farm- 
er’s scheme of buying. 

Then there is the matter of get- 
ting better merchandise, quicker 
delivery and prompt service from 
a local dealer than from any mail- 


order house. These things have 
been told farmers many times by 
small-town merchants, but to take 
advantage of them necessitating 
going into town to make their pur- 
chases. Such a catalog, coming 
from a local dealer, combines all 
the advantages of buying from 
mail-order houses with those of 
buying at home. 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Clay, “the 
local dealer has to sell a little 
higher quality of merchandise, 
and ask a little higher price for 
it, than concerns which sell direct. 

“It seems to be human nature 
that a farmer will buy a cheap 
quality of merchandise from mail- 
order houses and will endure diffi- 
culties in the use of it which, if he 
had purchased it from a_ local 
store, would promptly result in 
claims the merchant would be 
compelled to adjust.” 


From the First Gate On 


But no such difficulties are en- 
countered from the use of the 
Clay Dealers’-Farmers’ Catalog. 
If there are adjustments to be 
made, the dealer is just a few 
miles away to take care of them. 
Necessary repairs and spare parts 
can be supplied promptly. De- 
liveries are quicker than from the 
mail-order houses or direct-selling 
concerns. And, in addition to all 
these other advantages, farmers 
have a handy reference book from 
which they can study a piece of 
equipment they are interested in 
buying, learn its price and order 
it without inconvenience and 
without waiting too long for its 
delivery. 

It was only thirteen years ago 
that Joseph B. Clay started out 
to sell the gates he himself had 
made by hand. Mounting his con- 
veyance, a light wagon drawn by 
a bony livery-stable horse, he 
drove out into the country. In 
the wagon was the first model 
Clay steel gate. 

After traveling along a bumpy 
road a few miles, he met a farmer 
coming from the opposite direc- 
tion. As he approached young 
Clay decided to give the speech 
he had spent days in preparing its 
first workout. This oncoming 


farmer was his first prospect, and 
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intended to get the matter over 
with right there on the public 
highway. 

Stopping him, Mr. Clay asked 
him to look at the gate. As he 
looked, the sales talk was poured 
into his ears.as fast as Mr. Clay 
could say it. He tried to stop the 
flow of words by holding up his 
hand, but the salesman was not 
to be put off. He continued until 
he had finished, and then, with a 
flourish, asked him if he wouldn't 
“please buy a gate.” 

The farmer smiled, pulled a pad 
of paper and a pencil from his 
pocket, and finally convinced him 
that he was deaf and dumb and 
hadn't heard a word he had been 
saying. Young Clay felt a certain 
sense of injustice. Here he had 
swallowed his backwardness and 
launched boldly into his sales 
talk, only to find that every bit of 
it was wasted. But he wasn’t too 
discouraged, and after a tedious 
half-hour of written explanation, 
he sold not one but three gates. 

Since that day, over half a mil- 
lion Clay steel gates have been 
bought by farmers in every state 
of the country and in many for- 
eign countries. After concentrat- 
ing on the manufacture and sale 
of gates for many years, Mr. Clay 
determined to broaden his line, 
and as a result it now includes 
many items of farm equipment. 
As these other products began to 
assume larger and larger propor- 
tions, the name of his concern was 
changed from the Iowa Gate 
Company to the Clay Equipment 
Corporation. 

In addition to the pretentious 
catalogs the company is distribut- 
ing to lists of dealers’ customers 
all over the country, it likewise 
is putting on broadcasting pro- 
grams from a number of Middle 
Western stations, offering its 
book of building suggestions and 
catalog of merchandise free to any 
interested farm owner. 


Theo. Audel & Company, pub- 
lishers of educational books, have 
placed their national mail-order 
advertising with Robinson, Light- 
toot & Company, Inc., New York 
City agency. Fiction, technical, 
mail order and farm magazines 
will be used. 


McLain-Simpers Organization, 
advertising agency oi Philadel- 
phia, has appointed Marsh Wat- 


kins a member of the service 
Staff. 


ROOSEVELT 


St. Louis 


Newest Hotel 
and the finest 


St. Louis’ newest hotel. It is far enough 
out of the down-town district to give a 
complete evening change and relaxation 
— yet only minutes away from anywhere. 
Here will be found every comfort and 
every service feature that the most exact- 
ing traveler could expect — yet at prices 
that will get a happy O. K. from the sales 
manager. 


300 Rooms 300 Baths 
Room Rates 


Room for One Person— 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.50 
(100 Rooms at $2.50) 
Room for Two Persons— 
$4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $6.00 
(Suites $10 to $25) 


Meals 

In the Coffee Shop— 

Club oe er. 
, Sees 40c 

Lunch} Chef's 65¢c 
jo Serna aeeee 85c 

In the Dining Room — 
po Eee ee ae 80c 
pO ene ye $1.50 


Also A La Carte Service in both Coffee Shop 
and Dining Room 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 


Delmar at Euclid 
St. Louis 


Encourage your office staff stany tises retters ar 
to write BETTER LETTERS Sethe ne ogee. SE, 
company about which the 


official knows very little. These letters are carelessly written, invoke 
ill will, and may result in the loss of a valuable customer. 


To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make and to show 
better ways of saying the same thing, the Dartnell “Better Letter Pro- 
gram” has been prepared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed 
program for putting the plan into effect in your office. The complete 
plan, with bulletins, letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will 
be sent to any rated company for examination. It may be returned 
for full credit within two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers 
a practical, inexpensive means of improving your correspondence. 


The DARTNELL 
CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS * 
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.¢32<in the midst of theatre, 
shopping and financial dis- 
tricts; “old world” in charm, 
“new world” in comfort. 


852 of all rooms $2.50 to $5 
Make Reservations Randolph at La Salle 
KNOWN for GOOD FOOD 


$4,000 to $12,000 


Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled with 


specialty sales experience—will find here an 


man some advertising and 
opportunity to enter into a lucrative busi- 
ness that brings big returns. 

We 


direct by mail advertising service in one of 


will help the right man establish a 
several cities of 100,000 population and over; 


the business will be patterned, equipped 
and fashioned after our 11-vear-old Chicago 


organization. 


Small investment required. 


is modern in every respect; this business 
Our method of 


turning out work will amaze you, 


is completely organized. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that 


All equipment | 


will take care of you later; complete in- | 


formation without obligation. If you are 


really ready to build a business for yourself | 


and_refer- 


c/o SALES MANAGEMENT 


write, giving age, experience 


Desk “O” 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, I]linois. 


ences, 
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We Got 909 New Accounts 
for Our $25,000 


(Continued from page 374) 


the opportunity of always having 
his catalog before the retailer. 
You can always find the trade 
journal in the dealer’s store, but 
go in and always find your cata- 
log! 

Your advertisement in the trade 
journal gives you added prestige 
and your salesman does not have 
to take so much of his time selling 
his house. How would you like 
to go into a store and have the 
retailer say, “Never heard of your 
house’? You know, that letter 
you wrote him may have been 
thrown, unread, into the waste 
basket! 

And another thing, there would 
surely be no objection to selling 
someone in California from your 
“In Stock” department, even if 
you had no salesman there, so 
why not a little of that “waste” 
circulation? In fact our experi- 
ence has been that first orders and 
trial orders come from_ people 
who have seen our advertisement 
in the trade journal and from peo- 
ple who have never seen our 
salesmen. 

I am showing here one of the 
trade journal statements which 
will show Mr. Bates whether or 
not there would be left a 60 to 75 
per cent waste circulation in the 
big volume states. In fact, our 
sixteen salesmen cover the United 
States and they all make good 
money on a Strictly commission 
basis. 

Please do not think we are sure 
that our money has been spent to 
bring the biggest returns or that 
perhaps it could not have brought 
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bigger returns if it had been used 
differently. Selling is advertising 
and advertising is selling, there- 
fore use one or a dozen mediums. 
It all depends on whether or not 
you have anything good to sell 
and what you say. Picking the 
correct medium may be the whole 
thing but as long as there are no 
rules in advertising (as I have read 
many times in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT) why not stick to the old 
business rule to “never put all 
your eggs in one basket’’? 

I had to get this off my chest, 
especially as all the leaders in the 
shoe manufacturing field use the 
trade journals, and if the smaller 
manufacturer mentioned followed 
them oftener, there wouldn't be 
so many of them going broke. 
Does Mr. Bates think the trade 
journals charge $500 a page? We 
got 52 pages for our $4,680. 

We do not want to seem ego- 
tistical —this information is not 
meant that way. It merely con- 
tains the facts of how the money 
was expended and the statement 
that it accomplished what we set 
out to do. 


A new company known as 
Earle V. Hennecke, Incorporated, 
with main offices in New York 
City, has been organized by Earle 
V. Hennecke, former vice presi- 
dent and general manager of The 
Moto Meter Company, Inc., and 
until recently in charge of the 
affairs of that company as well as 
of its subsidiaries throughout the 
world. 
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HOW OUR PERSONAL SALES WORK WAS DOVETAILED 
WITH OUR ADVERTISING 


= New | Middle East W ibe South Other 

= . - | North | North é . 

= England] Atlantic! 4 2 Atlantic} Locations 

= Central} Central : 
= Retail Outlets 7.5 a | 204 | 11.9 | 102 | 23.0 

3 Recorded Subscriptions 7.6 0 24.6 i.7 10.0 24.1 

4 Salesmen Used by L. & A. Co. 1 2 + 3 Z 5 


$1,000,000 worth of goods.—Author’s note.] 


Sn 


{Instead of Mr. Bates’ 60 to 75 per cent ‘‘waste’’ circulation in not wanting to cover 
the United States, there is a waste (?) of 24 per cent as it will take 12 salesmen to sel! 
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mostly ink and paper . , 


cy THE production side of direct ad- 
vertising, a quartette of things are 
among the Tips editor’s collection for this 
month. The American Writing Paper 
Company sends on an “Eagle-A Direct- 
Mail Packet,” which turns out to be a 
portfolio of sample pieces suggesting effec- 
tive type and paper treatments for a 
variety of advertising jobs. It also con- 
tains the first of a series of folders on 
selecting the right color of ink for any 
given color of cover stock. Write the 
company at Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


* * 
the layout man’s headache .... 


.OMETHING to relieve headaches for 

artists and layout men comes along 
from the E. M. Diamant Typographic 
Service in the shape of a booklet of sam- 
ples of a number of modern type faces. 
The separate letters of each alphabet are 
printed on sheets perforated in blocks, so 
the layout man can take any letter out 
and trace it. A nine dollar idea. Write 
Mr. Diamant at 195 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 


* 


like Ethel we’re constant... 


S Miss Ethel Barrymore said so amus- 
ingly in her recent success, “No one 
can say I’m not constant.” Only the thing 
the Tips editor has reference to is his 
constancy in listing in this column at least 
one good portfolio of letterheads. Write 
Kimberly Stuart, Secretary, Neenah Paper 
Company, Neenah, Wisconsin, for their 
latest on Old Council Tree Bond. 


* * # 


fierce but amusing . 


TILL twanging our harp on the sub- 

ject of paper, Strathmore offers a new 
book of some of this fierce and amusing 
modern stuff on samples of a new paper 
they have created as especially adaptable 
to the plus ultra trends in sales literature. 
You may have a copy by writing to the 
company at Mittineague, Massachusetts. 


jam-full of ideas... . 


F YOU happen to be the one person in 

all the world who hasn’t yet received 
a copy of §. D. Warren’s new book called 
“Selling with the Help of Direct Adver- 
tising” (Number 2) be advised to take 
hurried steps toward acquiring one. Few 
concerns have put out, in behalf of better 
Printed salesmanship, anything that ap- 
Proaches the excellence of the Warren 


book: it’s packed jam-full of ideas and 
plans which will help you to improve your 
direct advertising, and heighten its efh- 
ciency as a sales builder. The usual ad- 
dress: 101 Milk Street, Boston. 


* * * 


Gilpatric on the rostrum . . 


UY GILPATRIC, vice president of 

the Federal Advertising Agency, has 
an energetic and entertaining way of ex- 
pressing his “Ideas about Ideas.” As you 
might guess his ideas are about advertis- 
ing, and they have bristles enough to brush 
a good many cobwebs out of even the most 
wrinkled section of your cerebral cortex. 
Write Robert Tinsman, president of the 
agency, if you would like to own a copy of 
this booklet. 


the rise of the tin can . 


* PEND an intimate fifteen minutes with 
“The Sales Value of the Container,” a 
new bit of promotion fathered by the Pas- 
saic Metal Ware Company of Passaic, New 
Jersey. It expounds the latest theories sur- 
rounding the influence of the container on 
the sales curve, and explains more in detail 
how the lowly tin can has attained a high 
estate as a merchandiser for many types 
of products. Write direct to the company. 


* * * 


neighborhood outdoor advertising ... . 


HILE it is nothing more or less than 

an elaborate promotion piece for the 
company’s service, you might like to have 
within reach this booklet called ‘“Posters,’’ 
put out by the Criterion Service Company. 
It has to do with plans for advertising 
through three sheet poster boards erected 
near retail outlets. Graybar Building, 


New York City. 


Critchfield rings the bell . ... 


RITCHFIELD & COMPANY have 

something meaty and helpful in their 
new “Market Analysis by Counties.” This 
survey divides the United States into five 
groups of markets in the order of their 
concentration, the idea of measuring the 
importance of these groups from the stand- 
point of potential sales. The report em- 
phasizes the necessity for cultivating 
intensively through advertising the terri- 
tories that are accessible to the trading 
centers where the sales department has 
obtained distribution. If the agency hasn’t 
been too deluged with requests for their 
book, you should be able to get a copy 
from their office in the Lytton Building, 
Chicago. 


ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 


Julian A. Hillman, 


Joel Hillman, 
i Vice-President 


resident 


Every Salesman Needs a 


BRIEF-O-GRIP 


The Bag of a Thousand Uses! 
COMBINES in one compact, light- 
weight bag the advantages of a 
grip, brief-case and sample case. 
Strongly made on a steel frame. 
Colors, brown and black. 
No. 37—Fabrikoid, leather-bound; 
adjustable compartments, 16, 18 and 
20-inch sizes. 
§ No. 48—5-oz. cowhide; adjustable 
compartments. 16, 18 
and 20-inch sizes. 


Send for illustrated 
folder, prices and 
samples. 


MAX DAMM CO. Inc. 
96 St. Francis Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor advertising 
through advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


COVERS THE 
GeTaxi WHOLE CAB 
INDUSTRY 

New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab 
individual, fleet and company operators. 
Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and com- 
pany operators throughout the U. S. Issued 
Wednesdays. 

Published in Its Own Printing Plant 

at 54 West 74th Street, New York City 


New 1928 
‘choose to SELL Punchy Cartoons 


- For Sales Bulletins, House 


28 sae 2 


Organs, Conventions,Ete. 
Over 1000 Cuts Carried in 
Stock. Prompt Shipment 

ame Day 
BUSINESS CARTOON 
SERVICE, INC. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Send for Catalog 


Our productwill help to sell your product 


The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 
COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 
Cincinnati 


Brooklyn Baltimore 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problems. 


Autopoint 


The Better Pencil—Made of Bakelite 


Write for our new plan to build your business bigger 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619-25 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


434 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Marcu 3, 1928 


Wholesalers to Stage 
Comeback 


(Continued from page 403) 

The meeting was closed by 
vigorous but short address by Mr. 
Ellis of the Hessig Ellis Drug 
Company of Memphis, who de- 
clared with some emphasis that, 
“Tam a wholesaler and proud of 
it,’ blaming the present stigma 
under which the wholesalers oper- 
ate on the old time vegetable and 
fruit commission ‘‘middlemen,” 
who robbed farmers right and left 
and thus breught a cloud of sus- 
picion and distrust on all whole- 
saling. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States expects to foster 
further work by the wholesalers, 
appointing permanent committee 
chairmen, and preparing for an- 
other meeting to be called later in 
the year. 

While devoid of any tangible 
results or conclusions, this first 
meeting was_ enthusiastically 
praised by many of the whole- 
salers present, a number of them 
declaring it marked the beginning 
of a new epoch in wholesaling. 


Nela Creates New 


Department 


ERNEST GREENWOOD 
e of the Edison Electric Ilu- 
minating Company of Boston has 
been appointed director of the 
newly created commercial depart- 
ment of the National Electric 
Light Association and will join 
the headquarters staff March 15. 
The new department is to func- 
tion under the direction of the 
commercial national section in an 
advisory capacity on commercial 
and merchandising problems con- 
fronting electric light and power 
companies. 

Mr. Greenwood has for years 
been active in the work of the 
NELA and for the last two years 
has been chairman of the gen- 
eral merchandising committee 
and inaugurated the Inter-Trade 
Conference. He has devoted 
much of his time to trade rela- 
tions and cooperative merchan- 
dising with dealers. 


The Haven Manufacturing 
Company, maker of electric ice 
machines, of Milwaukee, have 
placed their accounts with Klau- 
Van Pietersom- Dunlap- Young- 
green, Inc. 


Classified Rates: 


Personal Service and Supplies 


50c a Hine of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is_ invited. The under- 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated. 
The procedure is individualized to each client’s 
personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established 
seventeen years. Send only name and address 
for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


IF YOU HAVE HAD LEGAL TRAINING 
and have earned at least $5,000 per year as a 
salesman, you will probably be interested in a 
position which we have open. Address K. C. P. 
care of W. L. Fletcher, Inc., 80 Federal Street, 
Boston. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One _ product, 
1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


ADVERTISERS RATE GUIDE FREE— 
New 1928-86 Page Directory showing classified 
and display rates of best producing newspapers 
and magazines. We place your advertisement in 
any publication at lowest rates. E. H. Brown 
Advertising Agency, Dept. E, 140 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago, Til. 


AGENCY WANTED» 


AGENCY WANTS MFRS. EQUIPMENT. 
Territories open for manufacturers agents, me- 
chanical equipment, machinery construction and 
supplies; Kentucky, Indiana. and Tennessee. 
Equipment & Supply Co., Box 110 Baxter Ave. 
Station, Louisville, Ky. 


Index 
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Acme Card System Compan.....ecccccccnnne 858 
Addressograph Company 351 
Altoona Mirror 413 


American Multigraph Sales Covecccccccccecccccccsssssssseseee 401 


Autopoint Company 433 
George Batten Company 355 
Bismarck Hotel 432 
Boston Globe 380 
Bronx Home News. 394d 
Brown & Bigelow 415 
Burroughs Publications 388 
Business Cartoon Service 433 
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The Heinn Company Cover 
Indianapolis News 387 
Indianapolis Times 421 


Kimberly-Clark Company ecco 


to Advertisers 


POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
merchandising and sales executive with manu- 
facturer or distributor having a quality product. 
Opportunity on the Pacific Coast or in the Pa- 
cific Northwest preferred. Intend to sever my 
present connection as manager and partner in 
successful retail specialty business. Have had 
experience as general manager in wholesale and 
retail specialty business, in opening new terri- 
tory, in assisting new dealers in merchandising, 
training salesmen, assisting in newspaper adver- 
tising. Have handled sales contracts, had charge 
of all purchasing of large variety of merchan- 
dise. Am willing to travel; have been successful 
in promoting good will and holding a large 
dealer organization together. Shall be pleased 
to furnish highest type of references as to my 
character, business ability and standing. Address 
Box 312, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago. 


LIVE, AGGRESSIVE ASST. SALES MAN- 
ager open for early engagement. At present 
employed by large international corporation. In 
present position eight years. Capable of man- 
aging branch office or taking entire charge of 
sales. Box 310, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Rav- 
enswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN FOR COMBINED ORDER 
blank and envelope, also printing, printed spe- 
cialties and loose leaf devices. Direct to con- 
sumer sales, straight commission basis. Full or 
part time. Restricted territories. Want only 
ambitious workers who can earn large commis- 
sions. Write nearest office. The Workman 
Manufacturing Company, 1200 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago. 110 E. 42nd Street, New York. Ar- 
eade Bidg., Atlanta. 


WANTED —SALESMEN FOR’ BRAIDED 
Rugs on commission basis to stores only. Write 
to: Wilkens Mfg. Corp., White Plains, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


60,000 2144” x 4” ADDRESSOGRAPH PLATES 
$500 takes the lot. 
Minnesota. 


complete with cabinets. Lit- 


tle Giant Company, Mankato, 


Liberty Magazine 
MacPherson-Eames Mfg. Co 
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National Map Co 
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New York World 


Facing 402 
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Northern Pacific Rail way........cccccccssccssssssssssesses 41 
Oakland Motor Car Co 350 
Oregonian Publishing Co....cccccccccccecccsseneennen . 354 


Peerless Lithograph Co... pera 426 
Photographers Assn. of Ameri ica... mare! 

Providence Journal 
Remington Rand Company... 
Review-Chronicle Nat’l Adv. 
Roosevelt Hotel 
Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co... ppt as 
Spartanburg Industrial Commission... 


Bur... 
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Ron”? 5 RCT ROPE RAE ee ee eee 433 
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